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E Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,— [Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


EWEY takes his place among naval commanders of 
eminence, if not of the first rank. Nelson never 
achieved a more splendid feat of seamanship in the 
face of the enemy. ‘The boldness and daring of 
Farragut, Dewey’s great teacher and example, were 

fully matched in the harbor of Manila. It was not a stroke 
of good luck attending carelessness and indifference to 
consequences, but a stroke of genius made~ possible by 
coolness, courage, and knowledge of the possibilities both 
for and against the successful issue of his undertaking. 
Having war, it is magnificent to have it prosecuted in a way 
to exhibit the most admirable qualities of those who engage 
in it. 
& 

No event of war or peace, since the laying of the first At- 
lantic cable, has caused such anxiety and suspense as the 
cutting of the cable between Manila and Hong Kong. 
The whole civilized world has waited for the news from the 


harbor of Manila. The interests of all nations were con- 
cerned. The fate of Spain was in the balance. Intense 
curiosity to know the fate of that naval battle was excited, 
and the sympathies of all the world were engaged. The 
hearts and nerves of all Americans were tense with anxiety to 
know what had befallen our brave men and the beautiful 
ships they manned or commanded. When at last the silence 
was broken, and the words “ News from Dewey” were sig- 
nalled in all the telegraph offices of the world, one could im- 
agine all men and women joining together in one long breath 
of relief. Lowell wrote by poetic insight before the fact was 
realized,— 


‘‘For mankind are one in spirit; and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong.” 


The telegraph, making men think of the same things, not only 
reveals the conflicting interests of the nations, but it also 
binds them together. It shows how many interests they 
have in common, and is more and more bringing out the fact 
that they are mutually related and interdependent. 


& 


Actinc ADMIRAL Dewey seems to have illustrated every 
quality desirable in a naval commander. He knew his busi- 
ness from the duty of the chief officer of the fleet down to 
that of the most insignificant seaman. Every man seems 
to have been in his right place, every ship and every gun 
doing its proper work. The discretion, the coolness, the 
deliberation with which he carried out his plans, were ad- 
mirable. ‘There was first the serving of coffee, and then two 
hours of fighting. Then there were two hours for rest and 
breakfast before the completion of his task. Those two 
hours of rest under a tropical sun meant, at the end of the 
battle, all the difference to his men between a not unbear- 
able fatigue and exhaustion from which there might have 
been -no recovery. ‘There was in him no exhibition of rage, 
but quiet resolution, under which, ready to be exercised at 
the first opportunity, were the courtesy of the gentleman and 
the humanity of a generous fighter. His tender care of the 
wounded Spaniards, announced in his despatch, was neces- 
sary to make his naval exploit a finished and well-nigh per- 
fect example of what modern warfare ought to be. 


ad 


One of the most common criticisms of our missionary 
activity relates to our slowness to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities in new parts of the country. In growing cities of 
the West our missionary societies are often accused of lack 
of foresight in getting grants of land when they are made for 
religious purposes, and holding them as the Catholic and 
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other churches do, until they can build and organize. There 
is one difference between the Unitarian Church and the great 
denominations, which ought always to be borne in mind. 
When the Catholic Church goes into the place where men 
are founding a city, and accepts a corner lot to be held for 
future use, it does it with a certainty before it. If the city 
which is now on paper becomes a real city, there will be 
Catholics enough in the incoming tide of population to make 
a church desirable within a few years. The same thing is 
true of the Methodists, Baptists, or Presbyterians. This is 
not true of the Unitarians. If we have about seventy-five 
thousand Unitarians who are willing to be registered as 
such, that gives us on the average in the United States only 
a little more than one to a thousand. If they were equally 
distributed, when the city contained ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, there would be among them ten Unitarians. Against 
them would be arrayed all the social and religious forces of 
the city. If they were all willing to stand up and be 
counted, they would be too few to build a church and sup- 
port a minister. They must wait until there are enough of 
their way of thinking to cause some change in popular opin- 
ion. Commonly, before that happens, the taxes would have 
eaten up the value of the original gift. 


Bd 


Tue National Conference of Charities and Correction will 
hold its annual meeting in New York this month from the 
18th to the 25th inclusive. The subjects discussed will 
relate to all the pressing problems of poverty, crime, and 
intemperance, the causes which create the defective and de- 
linquent classes, and whatever relates to the welfare of the 
unfortunate part of humanity. The great majority of men 
and women are neither paupers nor criminals. They do not 
need public aid nor ask it. They are commonly uncon- 
scious of, or indifferent to, the problems which come before 
such a congress. But there is no class in society of which 
the fortunes are not to some extent affected or determined 
by the condition and conduct of those who are at the bottom 
of society. The public health, the influences which sur- 
round the lives of all children, the reflex action of crime and 
misery, cannot be indifferent subjects of thought for those 
who take an intelligent interest in the progress of society. 
A governor of New York was once asked to exercise clem- 
ency toward a young man of eminent parentage. He refused 
the application on the ground that crime was becoming too 
familiar among young men of that class. Not twenty years 
after that his own son, for a similar offence, was under con- 
demnation of the law. Eminent men and women in New 
York and from various parts of the country will take part in 
the discussions with the conviction that all human society is 
concerned in the welfare of all its parts. 


& 


WE note with pleasure the fact that during the last twenty- 
five years there has been a marked improvement in the treat- 
ment of Unitarianism by various denominational organs. 
We do not believe that any religious newspaper ever deliber- 
ately printed falsehoods about Unitarianism, knowing them 
to be such. Many, however, were formerly circulated which 
have now dropped out of sight. There is no longer any 
general disposition to call hard names. We seldom see the 
words “ sceptic,” “ infidel,” “ unbeliever,” Sadducee,” or the 
like. For the most part the merely partisan opposition has re- 
duced itself to “nagging.” We are accused of conceit, boast- 
fulness, and a disposition to regard ourselves as of more import- 
ance than the facts warrant. One favorite subject of ridicule 
is the exhibition of the great men and women who have been 
Unitarians. It may be a sign of weakness to show in the 
religious department of an exposition the pictures of illus- 
trious people who have been Unitarians, or to print their 
names in classified lists; but it is a method of self-defence 
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which has been forced upon Unitarians by those who have 
tried to minimize their influence. It is a fact, creditable to 
Unitarianism and difficult to explain, that in Hungary, Eng- 
land, and America a denomination almost insignificant in 
numbers has furnished distinguished people in a proportion 
almost worthy to be compared to that of the great men in 
It has been the policy of the great majority 
who control the press and the dictionaries to suppress the 
fact that any eminent person was a Unitarian; while if he 
be in some other church the fact is commonly stated. A 
hundred persons know that Dr. Priestley was a discoverer of 
oxygen to one who knows that he was the founder of Uni- 
tarianism in Pennsylvania. Moreover, we are continually 
forced to explain and protest because, when eminent Uni- 
tarians, men or women, die, and their fame is secure, Ortho- 
doxy claims them. Some, indeed, like Dr. Martineau and 
Dr. Hale, they claim before their translation. 


2 


ALREADY we are tempted to forget that Manila is simply a 
station on the road to Cuba. “The longest way round is 
sometimes the shortest way there.” We are bound on an 
errand of mercy. Our principal business is to feed the 
starving peasantry of Cuba and to release the island from 
the dominion of Spain. While we congratulate ourselves 
upon the magnificent achievement of our fleet on the other 
side of the water, our motto must be, “‘ Remember the women 
and children starving in Cuba.” Shut up in that island, 
while food supplies from without are cut off, the Spaniards 
will be like an army of grasshoppers, devouring every green 
thing. We may be sure that no impulse of sympathy nor 
any sentiment of humanity will cause the commander of that 
army to minister to the needs of the non-combatants, while 
there is any danger that his soldiers may suffer hunger. 
Weyler says he did not intend to starve anybody, but he 
could not give the food needed by his army to the inhabi- 
tants of the island. Let us not forget that we have sent our 
soldiers and sailors on an errand of mercy. All their mag- 
nificent exploits arouse our pride and excite our enthusiasm, 
but they will be without value unless we quickly bring re- 
lief to suffering Cuba. 


Americanism. 


The American people are rapidly coming to the parting of 
the ways which lead, the one to the highest ideals of the 
republic, the other to prizes which are attractive but merce- 
nary. Frederika Bremer said, half a century ago, after visit- 
ing the United States, that our people seemed to be march- 
ing in a procession, carrying on their banners the symbols of 
lofty ideals of which they had forgotten the meaning. This 
was true only in seeming. Every great struggle through 
which our nation passes brings out anew the great ideas 
upon which the fathers founded the republic. But at every 
such crisis in our history comes the temptation to lower 
thoughts and meaner ambitions. 

Our first brilliant success at the Philippine Islands has 
brought into view with Startling suddenness un-American 
ideas of our place among the nations and our mission to the 
world. Already we begin to talk about buying and selling a 
natjon, as if seven millions of people in the Philippine Islands 
were of no more importance than a bale of cotton. With 
the capture of that Spanish colony, some of the gravest prob- 
lems, not merely of diplomacy, but of common humanity, will 
rush upon the minds of our statesmen. 

The majority of the inhabitants of these islands belong to 
the yellow and black races. Shall we accept the principle 
upon which “the great powers” act, and, seeing that they 
are not capable of intelligent self-government, treat them as 
simply a prize of war? Nothing could- be more un-Ameri- 
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can and degrading to our people than such a treatment of a 
foreign race. 

An American idea of great value is that the United 
States is set to guard the liberties of the American continent, 
to see to it that there shall be here no arbitrary rule of a 
foreign power. To maintain this high position as umpire 
and guardian, it has been our policy to abstain from en- 
tanglement in the political affairs of the other three-quarters 
of the globe. But now some of our statesmen see our fort- 
unes written large, as they think of Cuba, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines as American possessions to be exploited for the 
benefit of our manufactures and our commerce. The very 
conception is un-American. It belongs to a “strong govern- 
ment.” The word “empire” only befits it. When once we 
have committed ourselves to such an idea of aggrandize- 
ment, we must take our place beside the great empires of 
Russia, Germany, and England. With “empire” goes of 
necessity “emperor.” ‘The French Republic seems for the 
moment to be an exception, and yet the perils which sur- 
round the President’s chair are things which come from mil- 
itary rule. The freedom of France is to-day threatened by 
the army, which is necessary, not merely for her defence, but 
for the maintenance of her empire in Africa and Asia. A 
cry which almost instinctively comes to the lips of a French 
military man when the mob assembles in the streets of Paris 
is, ‘ Vive ’Empereur !” 

Cincinnatus should set the United States its example. As 


_he returned to his plough when his campaigns were ended, 


so should the United States, after striking a manful blow for 
human liberty, retire to the pursuits of peace and the liberal 
arts of republican simplicity. There is nothing which would 
so ennoble our own people, nothing which would so increase 
our influence among the nations, as such a spectacle of self- 
control. As Washington refused to be king, so must Amer- 
ica refuse to join the partnership of the giants who are 
dividing among themselves the spoils of the half-civilized 
world. 

Our American policy has been interference in foreign 
affairs for good cause, followed always by a prompt with- 
drawal when our work was done. Mr. Tiffany calls atten- 
tion to the part played by the United States abroad, illus- 
trating this policy. Our government destroyed that nest of 
pirates in the Mediterranean Sea. It abolished the tolls at 
the mouth of the Baltic, claiming that the seas were the high- 
ways of all nations. It opened to the world the ports of 
Japan. These things were done without expectation of 
reward. 

A still more brilliant and telling illustration of our Ameri- 
can policy of disinterested intervention in the name of lib- 
erty and justice may be found in the case of Kossuth. He 
sought refuge in Turkey after the Revolution of 1848. His 
extradition was demanded by Austria and Russia. The 
sultan offered to protect him if he would become a Moham- 
medan; but, in accordance with a resolution of our Senate, 
the war steamer Mississippi demanded him at the hands of the 
Turks, and brought him to the United States as the guest of 
the nation. That is an example of true Americanism. 


Military Sanitation. 


Since our last war some of the worst terrors of the 
camp and hospital have been exorcised by medical science. 
Scurvy, gangrene, and other septic destroyers are now abol- 
ished. In the hospital thirty-five years ago it was simply 
taken for granted that suppuration must follow gunshot 
wounds. The lives of thousands of brave fellows were lost 
from ignorance of what are now the commonplaces of sur- 
gery. A thigh broken by the fragment of a shell caused 
death almost as surely as a shattered chest. Now the dis- 
charge of pus is the mark of bad surgery. 
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But the war is to be carried on in tropical lands and 
waters. Malaria and fever and various epidemic diseases 
will be the subtle enemies of the wounded and the sick. The 
government seems to be fully aware of the needs of our sail- 
ors and soldiers, and is promptly providing marine am- 
bulances and hospitals to receive and take away from 
tropical waters those who are disabled. The new style of 
war-ship adds greatly to the discomfort both of those who 
fight and those who suffer. The close quarters, the heat, 
the lack of ventilation, make these death-dealing monsters in- 
convenient and insalubrious to all on board. A quick re- 
moval of the wounded is absolutely necessary for the health, 
comfort, and safety of all concerned. 

In such emergencies the hearts of the people at home are 
strained with anxious sympathy, but they can do little in de- 
tail that will really help. We must stand together, stand by 
the government and provide bountifully for the tender care 
of all those who suffer on land or sea. But it will be wise 
not to embarrass the government by the pouring in of mis- 
cellaneous and ill-assorted stores. Medicines, food, clothing, 
and luxuries which at home might have some value often 
become simply refuse and “truck,” when sent to the front. 
An army on the march quickly shakes off and discards all 
such superfluities. The government will appoint men of ex- 
perience and wisdom to have control of sanitary supplies 
and discipline. ‘They whose anxious and loving hearts impel 
them to do something to express their sympathy will do well 
to ask advice of those who are in authority, and confine their 
work to that which will really help. Lord Timothy Dexter is 
said to have made his fortune by sending warming-pans to 
Cuba. As warming-pans, they were failures; but, as ladles 
in the sugar-mills, they were a great success. If we make 
similar blunders in sending supplies to the front we cannot 
hope for a similar providence to make our misdirected efforts 
successful. 


Tests of the Popular Religion. 


Now that the war is on, it is well to try to interpret the 
grim and ominous fact. Does it mean that our people have 
suddenly dropped from their usually high level as a wise, 
civilized, and Christian nation? Does it mean some terrible 
sort of reversal to a barbarous stage? Not in the least. 

We have tests and examinations in our schools from 
time to time in order to determine and sum up what the chil- 
dren know. One use of these tests is to show the children 
what their true standing is. The examination simply brings 
out and expresses what the teacher knows or ought to have 
known all the time; namely, that the child is only a learner. 
He is getting on doubtless; but his learning, tried by any 
real standard, is as yet weak and fragmentary. The exami- 
nation shows both his gains and his losses. It may take the 
conceit out of him, but it is not properly to discourage him. 
It is to stir him to do more earnest and thorough work. 

The American nation is going through such an examina- 
tion to-day. It is one of the testing epochs of history. We 
are made to express our true character, our virtues, and our 
faults. We are exhibiting what the quality is of the popular 
faith or religion. How far have we come on the mighty 
highway of true civilization? We are accurately showing 
our progress as well as the vast distances that lie before us 
on our way to the shining ideals. Individuals may find fault 
with Congress or imagine that all Congressmen did not act 
as they ought. Nevertheless, it is probably true that, in a 
rude way, Congress in all that it did represented the millions 
of the American people. Were the loftiest ideals and 
worthiest motives mingled with baser elements? Was there 
precipitancy and folly in Congress? Was there trimming 
and cowardice? Was there insincerity? Was there ego- 
tism, personal ambition, and partisanship? Was there an 
element of hatred and revenge? Did the subtle, traditional 
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spirit of war sway men’s judgments? If so, this was simply 
because all these mingled passions and motives are, in our 
common American life, debasing and degrading the charac- 
ter of the people. ‘ 

Was there also beneath all the wranglings and debates in 
Congress a genuine measure of humanity, sympathy with 
dreadful suffering, and an honest desire to redress a wrong? 
Then this also is because Congress on the whole represents 
the nation. It is fair and decidedly reassuring to say that 
the war upon which we are embarked would be utterly impos- 
sible, were it not for the conviction that it is directed for the 
sake of liberty and humanity. In a certain sense the Cuban 
war may be likened to the Crusades. The people of the 
crusading time believed that they were doing God service in 
rescuing the holy sepulchre. Mixed with all manner of 
baser stuff there was admirable chivalry and devotion. 
There could be no graver mistake to-day than coldly to 
stand aloof and to criticise and censure the administration 
and Congress, as if the whole business which they had per- 
petrated were unqualifiedly bad. Better the hot-headed sen- 
ator, whose vote expressed some genuine feeling to put an 
end to oppression, than the man who is thinking at such a 
time as this merely how his property interests will be affected 
by war. 

Mankind has just begun to learn the splendid lessons of 
human brotherhood and faith in God. But the popular re- 
ligion as yet hardly deserves to be called Christianity. We 
are not testing it now by intellectual and far less by dog- 
matic standards. We are bringing Jesus’ favorite measure 
of reality ; namely, its fruits, the quality of its life. 

It has largely ceased to be fanatical, intolerant, and cruel. 
It has gained in general intelligence and in kindly intent. 
The conventionalism is of a higher and more refined order. 
Yet under the fair ritual of worship, with incessant use of 
noble memories and revered names, the customary religion of 
our people still allows pride, sensationalism, ambition, greed 
of gain, and selfishness to hold their old central position as 
working forces in business and politics. Our very failures to 
stand the tests will show the need of a more ethical religion 
adapted to the needs of our times, and set a standard which 
will effectively show the eternal incompatibility of covetous- 
ness with pure religion, of dishonest gains with the spirit 
of Jesus, of conventional forms of worship with the essential 
ideas of the Lord’s Prayer; while success in our examina- 
tion will bring out the real things which the nation knows 
and loves and trusts, and make them more efficient agents of 
progress. 


Current Copics. 


Two continents are watching with eagerness the opera- 
tions of the formidable fleet under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Sampson, which, it is presumed, is cruising in the 
waters off the island of Porto Rico in search of the Spanish 
squadron that left Cape Verde Islands nearly two weeks ago. 
Admiral Sampson’s ships are of the most powerful modern 
type, and the result of the great naval battle that the Ameri- 
can commander is seeking to engage in cannot be doubted 
seriously. ‘The Cape Verde fleet once destroyed or captured, 
a disquieting element of uncertainty will be eliminated from 
the situation; and the naval and military authorities of the 
country will be able to devote themselves more exclusively to 
the task of putting an end to Spanish rule on the island of 
Cuba. Rear-Admiral Sampson’s problem is complicated by 
the fact that the Spanish fleet has withdrawn to Cadiz. 


PJ 
A FLEET of transports will be on its way to the Philippine 
Islands shortly, bearing additional supplies for Admiral 
Dewey’s squadron that is anchored before the city of Manila, 
with its guns trained upon the remaining fortifications. An 
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adequate military force will also be despatched for the polic- 
ing of the city, when Admiral Dewey shall have commanded 
that the Spanish flag be hauled down from above the govern- 
ment buildings. It is proposed that the United States shall 
hold the islands as one of the pledges that shall contribute 
to the advantage of the conqueror in dictating the terms of 
peace. 
& 

THE achievement of the American fleet at Manila has 
no parallel in the annals of modern sea-fights. Commodore 
Dewey, who is by this time probably in receipt of. his 
appointment as acting rear-admiral, demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of an American fleet with a conclusiveness that 
must have come as little less than a shock to those European 
naval authorities who predicted, before the opening of hos- 
tilities, that the American sea power would find itself at a 
serious disadvantage at the outset, because of a laxity of dis- 
cipline on board the American war-ships, and the lack of ties 
of homogeneity among the men who stand behind their guns. 
The laconic telegram of the American commander at 
Manila, announcing the total destruction of the Spanish 
fleet of fourteen vessels, the silencing of the shore batteries, 
and the virtual seizure of Manila, the seat of Spanish power 
in the Philippines, without the loss of a single American 
sailor or serious damage to a single American vessel, was a 
sufficient reply to these same authorities. 
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Ir is a striking fact that up to the present time not an 
American ship has been damaged by Spanish shot, either on 
the Cuban coast or at Manila, whether from the batteries on 
shore or vessels of war afloat. At Manila the Spaniards 
fought with admirable courage. When the captain of one 
vessel discovered that he was plainly overpowered by the at- 
tacking Americans, and that his ship was about to sink, he 
caused the Spanish colors to be nailed to the mast, and went 
down with his fellow-warriors, fighting until the waters of 
Manila Bay closed over the wreck of his floating battery ; 
and yet not a shot from the guns of the gallant Spaniard 
took effect upon the fleet that was sweeping up and down the 
line of shore batteries and ships, with the precision of a deli- 
cate piece of clock-work, pouring broadside after broadside 
of shot and shell into the enemy, silencing fortress after fort- 
ress, sending ship after ship to the bottom. The Spaniards 
knew how to die, but they did not know how to fight. 


Bd 


BEFORE next week is over, a general movement of the land 
forces of the United States upon Cuba will be under Way. 
With tireless energy the government has been mobilizing 
every available regiment of horse and foot at Southern points, 
ready to embark for the short voyage to Cuba at a few hours’ 
notice. There is every reason to believe that before the 
opening of next month between 60,000 and 80,000 American 
soldiers will have established themselves on Cuban soil, 
ready to strike a blow at the Spanish power that shall bring 
the war to a sharp and speedy termination. In Washington 
there is not the slightest disposition to compromise or to 
allow matters to take their course. The policy is one of 
caution, combined with effective blows on sea and on land. 


Pd 


THE political situation in Spain continues to have an im- 
portant bearing upon the duration and outcome of the war. 
Positive predictions of an immediate revolution in Madrid 
continue to arrive from reliable sources in Vienna and Paris 
with a persistence that is indicative of a really serious state 
of affairs. It is said, on Viennese authority, that a residence 
is kept in readiness in the Austrian capital for the queen- 
regent of Spain, who is expected to occupy it at almost any 
moment; that the Carlists are at the point of raising for- 
mally the standard of rebellion; and that the deposition of 
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Alfonso XIII. from the throne of Spain is merely a matter 
of days, and perhaps hours. Certainly, the utterances of the 
factions of the opposition in the Cortes are becoming bolder 
and more menacing. A word-attack on the child-king by a 
Spanish deputy, on the floor of the Cortes the other day, was 
punished by the expulsion of the offending member, where- 
upon the political sympathizers of the latter left the chamber 
in a body and refused to participate in the deliberations. 


& 


Bur the chief danger to the Spanish monarchy is not a 
parliamentary one. It is.to be found rather in the combined 
operations of the Carlist forces and the pressure of economic 
distress and national shame within the kingdom itself. Don 
Carlos, the pretender to the throne of Spain, evidently does 
not regard secrecy as further desirable in relation to his 
plans and prospects in the present conflict. He is conduct- 
ing his political campaign with the utmost candor and bold- 
ness, and has declared his intention of taking the initiative 
whenever circumstances shal] best warrant such a ‘move. 
There is reason to believe that this royal adventurer can 
count upon the co-operation of the republicans, who are 
bitterly opposed to the present régime, and would welcome 
any change whatever in the political status of Spain. 


& 


On the other hand, even if the Carlist agitation were not 
slowly and surely shaking loose the foundations of the pres- 
ent Spanish monarchy, it is to be doubted whether it could 
withstand the terrible revulsion in Spanish feeling that is 
bound to come when the people of Spain have realized the 
extent of the defeat at Manila. The popular exasperation is 
in nowise allayed by the fact that the Spanish government 
has prohibited, in the severest terms, the publication of news 
of the progress of the war or comments upon its operations, 
except through direct official channels. The whole of Spain 
to-day is in just as much of a state of siege as the city of 
Havana, blockaded by a formidable array of hostile guns. 
Probably this policy of stern official repression is the only 
force that maintains even the semblance of civil order in 
Spain. 

ae 


Ar almost any time but the present the country would 
have been startled by the indications which come from Chi- 
cago that the price of wheat for immediate shipment is 
about to reach the phenomenally high point of $2. Joseph 
Leiter, one of the most successful and daring “ operators ” 
in wheat, is for the present completely master of the situa- 
tion, and has accumulated millions of bushels of wheat ready 
to throw upon the market at the very moment when the price 
shall have insured the proper ratio of profit. The influence 
of Leiter and his business associates on the wheat pit, com- 
bined with the fact that the removal of import duties on 
grains in three European countries has stimulated the de- 
mand on the American market, has had the effect of aug- 
menting prices of the commodity until on Monday wheat 
was quoted at $1.90 a bushel on the floor of the Chicago 


Exchange. 
ad 


TuosE who may have entertained any apprehension for 
the stability of the French republic, in view of the scandals 
that recently shook the French body politic and the conse- 
quent activity of the reactionary elements within the country, 
will find food for reflection in the results-of the national elec- 
tion which has just closed. The republicans have gained 

eight seats in all, and outnumber the monarchist element by 
* a ratio of nearly seven to one. The substantial gains that 
were made at the polls by the radical section of the republi- 
can party are an indication of the tendency of the democracy 
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in France. This same tendency was illustrated in a start- 
ling way in the prosecution of Emile Zola, when the govern- 
ment and the people were perfectly willing to see justice 
trampled upon, in order that the republic might be vindi- 
cated. 

oJ 


THE complete triumph of the republicans in France is 
worthy of more than passing comment, in view of the fact 
that probably never since the enactment of the Boulangist 
opéra bouffe has so hopeful an attempt been made by the dis- 
satisfied elements in France to overthrow, or at least to mod- 
ify, the republic. The monarchists made especially strenuous 
efforts to ingratiate themselves with the voters at a time 
when the republic was being assailed on every hand, both 
within and without the borders of France. The monarchists 
have done their best to reassert themselves in French _poli- 
tics. ‘The magnitude of their defeat is an indication of the 
fact that French democracy is very far from being moribund. 


at 


SOME impression of the distress that is coming over a part 
of Europe, in consequence of the poor harvest last fall, is to 
be obtained from the fact that three of the greater countries 
of the Continent have already suspended the import duties 
on wheat and other grain supplies. Such action was taken 
almost simultaneously in France, Italy, and Spain in re- 
sponse to the popular demand for cheaper and more plenti- 
ful bread. France does not appear to have suffered the 
actual pangs of hunger as yet, but conditions in Spain and 
Italy are such as to warrant the gravest apprehensions for 
the stability of government and the ultimate security of life 
and property in these two countries. 


ae 


THE Italian authorities are doing their best, apparently 
without avail, to conceal the fact that parts of Italy, notably 
the province of Tuscany, are in a state of revolution. The 
strictest scrutiny is maintained upon telegraphic communica- 
tions, with a view to softening, in a measure, by the help of 
the official blue pencil, the garish colors of the pictures of 
Italian affairs that reach the outside world. The fact re- 
mains, nevertheless, that various classes of reserves are 
being called out, that martial law has been declared in Tus- 
cany, and that the city of Milan, one of the centres of activ- 
ity and population in Italy, continues to be the scene of 
popular outbreaks of exceptional fury. 


a 


THE Italian story of national. disaster dates from the mo- 
ment when the neck of Italy was placed beneath the heel of 
the federation of tyrants known as the Triple Alliance. By 
the terms of the agreement that was mutually entered into 
by Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, the last-named 
country is maintaining an enormous armament which was 
primarily destined to add to the weight of the word of Prince 
Bismarck, who conceived the happy idea of an international 
armed force serving the greatness of Prussia. ‘There is no 
doubt that the people of Italy are bitterly opposed to the 
philanthropic plan of expending millions of /re each year, in 
order that the prestige of the emperor of Germany may grow 
and overshadow the earth. The Milanese mobs that are 
taxing the repressive resources of the Italian government are 
giving voice to this Italian feeling of bitterness and dissatis- 


faction, among others. 
at 


ANOTHER of the causes that has led to the present distress 
of the Italian people is undoubtedly the large and futile ex- 
penditure of men and money that the Italian government has 
been making in the effort to maintain the African colonial 
policy which was inaugurated by Signor Crispi, and will 
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probably always have a modifying effect upon that minister’s 
reputation for statesmanlike foresight. The fact is that 
Italy’s African venture has been a losing one from the begin- 
ning, and the unfavorable financial operation of that scheme 
culminated in the complete annihilation of Italian military 
prestige by the victories of Ras Menelik and his dusky war- 
riors over the battalions of Italy. The subjects of King 
Humbert have to pay the deficit in the Italian venture. 
This is another onerous obligation which the Milanese are 
not unwilling to endure without a protest that shall merit the 
serious attention of the government at Rome. 


& 


THERE is no immediate prospect that the revolutionary 
movement will become general in Italy. King Humbert’s 
personal influence in Italy, like that of his brother monarch 
in Austria-Hungary, is sufficiently great to insure the present 
stability of government. Humbert is of the blood of Victor 
Emmanuel, the unifier of Italy. He represents the glori- 
ous traditions and memories of the Italian struggle for inde- 
pendence, the political rejuvenation of the Italian race. But 
the moment when the sceptre drops from the grasp of the 

‘present ruler will be indeed a portentous one for the king- 


dom of Italy. 
oJ 


Cutna has paid the last instalment of the war indemnity 
to Japan, thanks to the rapid operations of the London 
bankers who are financing the Flowery Kingdom. Japan is 
expected to evacuate forthwith the fortified harbor of Wei- 
Hai-Wei; and the Tsung-Li-Yamen will hand over the keys 
of the stronghold to Great Britain, who is to hold it in trust 
for the Chinese government, and incidentally indemnify it- 
self for the seizure of Kiao-Chou by Germany and Port 
Arthur by Russia. Wei-Hai-Wei will be in all probability 
the last spot on the Asiatic continent on which Japan will 
be allowed to set foot, even temporarily. 


Bad 


Ceci, Ruopes, the “empire builder,” is once more for- 
mally re-elected to a managing position in the British 
South Africa Company, after an ostentatious retirement into 
private life, which was one of the results of his South Afri- 
can operations. Mr. Rhodes outlines with startling boldness 
his scheme of a South African empire under the British flag, 
contributing to the greatness of the Anglo-Saxon federa- 
tion, which he regards as one of the certainties of the future. 
The former premier of Cape Colony does not appear to have 
lost a particle of his wonderful power of appeal to the minds 
and hearts of Englishmen, who have once more taken to 
their collective bosom the man who, whatever his shortcom- 
ing may be from the standpoint of the conventional concep- 
tion of higher morals, still represents to English eyes the 
principle of English domination. ‘ 


a 


SALISBURY’S latest public speech is in many ways the most 
unique and forceful that has been delivered by a European 
statesman in a decade. Read between the lines, or even 
scanned with no more than ordinary care on the surface, the 
address gives official utterance to the feeling of a very com- 
fortable majority of the English people that their American 
cousins are performing a service to civilization in the pres- 
ent war, and that intervention under the circumstances is 
fully justified by the higher law of nations. Lord Salisbury 
also gave utterance, in language which must have startled 
the diplomats in more than one cabinet in Europe, to the 
conviction that a formal understanding between the English- 
speaking people on both sides of the Atlantic is not as re- 
mote a possibility as some would have believed. 
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Brevities. 


Italians are said to be called Dagos because Diego is a 
common Italian name. It is also Spanish. 


At a prayer-meeting in England not long ago a good old 
man in humble life prayed, “O Lord, may we not only be 
justified and sanctified, but may we be missionarified as 
well!” 


The friends of Dr. James Martineau throughout the 
world note with pleasure the fact that with steady step 
and unclouded mind he advances into the ninety-third year 
of his age. 


Rev. John S. Brown of Lawrence, Kan., has passed his 
ninety-second birthday. He writes about a new book with 
fresh interest. His handwriting is beautifully legible, and his 
interest in all current affairs unabated. 


Dr. Horton of England asserts that many Anglican 
clergymen have been reordained sub rosa by Catholic bish- 
ops. This is an astounding statement, which will require 
the best of evidence to make it credible. 


The question is raised whether Lieutenant Peary should 
sail toward the north pole under the British or the American 
flag. It is doubtful whether any Spanish war-ship will even 
reach the coast of the United States. Certainly, none will be 
found cruising in Baffin’s Bay. 


In the “ Letters to the Editor” things will often be printed 
for which the editor is not responsible. Correspondents will 
sometimes criticise his ideas and the conduct of the paper. 
The conditions .of admission to that column are brevity, 
courteous kindliness, and timeliness. 


For once we are willing to give a free advertisement for 
summer resorts on the seacoast of New England. Our West- 
ern friends will never have a better opportunity to find 
bed and board in sight of the sea. In some places it is said 
that not 5 per cent. of the rooms are let for the season. 


It will be a fine thing to allow the colored men of the 
South to fight by the side of the thousands of their own 
blood who are struggling for freedom in Cuba. They would 
be protected as no white men are from the yellow fever and 
other diseases which are the most dangerous enemies in Cuba. 


’The Presbyterian Church, in driving from its communion 
its great scholars, is imitating the process which Galton says 
led to the decadence of Spain. By the processes of the In- 
quisition it selected annually for burning the greatest think- 
ers and the noblest scholars, and, so doing, permanently 
impoverished the national intellect. 


If the word “Jingo” be, as is now asserted, of Spanish 
origin, its fortunes would seem like a case of poetic justice. 
Jingo is said to be a Basque name for God, and was prob- 
ably carried to Great Britain by shipwrecked sailors from the 
Spanish Armada. When, therefore, an enthusiastic Ameri- 


can swears by the living Jingo, he is using an oath taught 
him by Spain. 


Mr. Francis V. Balch, whose death was noted in a recent 
number of our paper, furnished some time ago for the South- 
ern Unitarian a statement of faith which we reprint this 
week. It is the cool, calm, wise, well-balanced utterance of 
a lawyer whose principal business it was to decide weighty 
questions as an umpire. It is a remarkable combination of 
freedom and reverence. 


New social habits are destroying the foundations of many * 
churches both in the city and the country. Formerly the 
influential inhabitants of a city or an inland town spent: the 
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year at home, with brief excursions. They paid pew taxes 
from year to year and from generation to generation. Now 
with the movable homes and travelling habits of our people 
there comes in the pernicious habit of hiring a pew for a 
quarter or a season, leaving the permanent congregation to 
bear the burdens of the church. 


To-day and Forever. 


Before Niagara’s eternal tide 
I stood, and heard the solemn, thund’rous roar. 

I watched the awful flood unceasing pour, 

The mystic rainbow spanning high and wide, 

In whose bright arch each starry drop descried 
One instant flashed, then broke, its radiance o’er, 
To mortal vision lost for evermore. 

Epitome of human life and pride! 

A bubble bursts! gone pageant, pomp, and palm! 
So man, the unit, flashes, disappears ; 

But, choired by cosmic chant and prophet psalm, 
Mankind, with all its doubts and hopes and fears, 

In Immortality’s majestic calm 
Rolls grandly down the everlasting years. 


—Anna H. Frost. 


A Layman’s Creed. 


BY FRANCIS V. BALCH. 


SPIRIT. 


There is in me what I call spirit, or soul. Whether per- 
manent or not, whether an incident of the organism or not, 
there it is, infinitely the highest thing I know, and immeas- 
urably more than the universe, considered as mere law-driven 
machinery or lawless chaos. 

To me the conclusion is satisfactory that there is other 
soul, or spirit, incident, it may be, of the world organism, 
permanent or not, omnipotent or not, but so much higher 
and purer and mightier than I as the universe to the ant-hill. 
It cannot be poorer than I am in any attribute. It has con- 
sciousness, love, righteousness,— all that a human soul has, 
or something greater which includes them all. 

My consciousness tells me that what I consciously do, my 
spirit causes. I believe that hence comes our idea of causa- 
tion, and that herein we know a true cause. I believe it to 
be a conclusion well-nigh necessary that all that I see done, 
not by myself, is caused by spirit. 


Duty. 


A primal fact of nature not to be explained. I believe in 
free will, absolutely and fully, but duty survives even what is 
to me the insane belief that we are not free. We are born 
pledged to the right. To abandon it is treachery and deser- 
tion. This personal and honorary element gives to wrong 
the meanness which constitutes its sin as distinguished from 
crime. It has nothing to do with whether the right is the 
mightier or will prevail. 


“ Our centre giveth ground, stout Skippon hath a wound, 
Stand back to back in God’s name, and fight it to the last.” 


LOVE. 


Found within us, it must exist outside of us, else we should 
be the highest. Whether there is love able to save is one 
thing, but that there is love eager to save, battling to save, 
is manifest. There may, too, be evil in opposing and uncer- 
tain force. My creed contains no explanation of evil. 


PERMANENCE. 


Science teaches us that there is an economy in nature, the 
conservation of force; constant waste and flux of the individ- 
ual, even of types. There is little here to teach permanence, 
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even of the soul. And yet I feel an assurance of a perma- 
nence of the individual soul; that it stands for something in 
the plan; that there is now some real fact corresponding 
to the dear and lost. That fact may or may not be a con- 
scious life like ours; but I believe, if we knew all, we should 
be satisfied. 

And now come those who have so much greater soul than 
I, the prophets and interpreters of all time, and they tell me 
that the Spirit higher than myself is God; that he is Love 
and Righteousness; that Duty is the share we have in his 
Being; that right is a triumphant Right; that evil is ex- 
plicable and temporary, and that a conscious union in love 
of God awaits me. 

The Revelation, which some among us hasten to throw 
away with both hands, seems to me to mean that higher cer- 
titude of spiritual truth which some great spirits have at- 
tained,— a certitude greater than that of the inner sense we 
all have, as the testimony of all the senses is superior to that 
of one. Not that the spirit that has journeyed so far into 
the Spirit-land must have seen all truly, or understood all, or 
transmitted all. It is testimony of those liable to error, and 
borne down to us by conflicting and dim tradition; but testi- 
mony it is. And why discard it for the sake of relying wholly 
on circumstantial evidence — z.¢., what we see about us— or 
on the single and inner sense which so longs for confirmation 
by the other senses? 


School-boy Theologians. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


School-boys are not commonly appealed to, when doctors 
disagree, to decide fundamental questions of theology. It 
so happens, however, that some Roman school-boys have left 
behind them certain curious documents, which are accounted 
important witnesses for the doctrines of primitive Christian- 
ity. These documents are scratches on a wall, some of 
which were evidently made by very naughty boys indeed. 
The school was the Pedagogium in the Palace of the Cesars. 
It was a sort of military school, and the cadets were from 
the best families of Rome. Yet they scrawled their names 
and scratched their caricatures and gibes in the manner 
which characterizes the youthful hoodlum of every age. It 
cannot be claimed that these pictures are works of art or 
show the influence of Hellenic masters. The drawing- 
master, if there was one, must have been a disappointed 
man. 

The most famous of these scratches (gvafiti) was discov- 
ered in 1857. It was a burlesque of the crucifixion. A man 
with an ass’s head hangs upon a cross, and near him is 
some one in the attitude of prayer. Nothing could be ruder 
than this drawing, the hasty scratch of a malicious boy. But, 
after the good custom of such artists, he tells us what it 
represents. Under it is an inscription in Greek, A/examenes 
adores his god. 

The orthodox antiquarians rubbed their hands. No one 
could question that here was an insult, a cartoon against a 
Christian believer. A passage in Tertullian (end of the sec- 
ond century) had discussed and indignantly repelled the 
slanderous accusation that Christians worshipped the head 
of an ass. The comic association of the ass and the Jew 
was also well known. A Jew, upon a cross, and adored by 
one of Greek name and speech,—the Christian meaning was 
indubitable. Here was another affirmation that the early 
Christians worshipped Christ as God. Pliny’s guas¢ deum 
was confirmed. What could the Unitarians reply? 

The answer naturally was that here was no Christian’s 
profession, but the careless mockery and exaggeration of an 
enemy. The date also was doubtful, and probably not of 
the first or even the second century. For in the Catacombs, 
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our earliest monument, the crucifix does not appear. Is it 
likely that in the apostolic age a hostile pagan would have 
been acquainted with a symbol not yet in use among the 
Christians themselves? 

There was a pathetic interest, however, when in 1870 Sig. 
Visconti found another writing on the same wall, this time 
in Latin,— Alexamenos fidelis. Did the young Christian, 
imperial cadet or page, thus reaffirm his faith in answer to 
the persecutions of his enemies? Here was a true believer, 
then, in the very “ House of Cesar.” In this fashionable 
school, surrounded by the dazzling glories of the Palestine, 
laughed at, and perhaps exposed to deadlier things, young 
Alexamenes had “ kept the faith.” 

Since that time Sig. Lanciani and others have set forth the 
accumulating evidence that the Christian profession was 
slowly and secretly making its way among the aristocracy. 
Surely, it is doubtful if even as late as the Antonines a youth 
destined for the emperor’s personal service could have made 
this open profession with impunity. But, if one takes the 
ass’s head as proof positive of an early date, this school- 
boy persecution may have occurred under the mild reign of 
Hadrian, so tolerant to Oriental and foreign practices. 

The school-boys of the Pedagogium, however, had further 
evidence to give. Two other graffiti have been recently dis- 
covered. The first is the obscurest fragment. Only a few 
scratches are left. These seem to represent two human feet, 
side by side, on one of which is a Greek inscription, O Lord, 
my protector, and my king!” What does it mean? 

A Roman scholar, the learned Sig. Marucchi, advances an 
ingenious and delightful hypothesis. This was another answer 
of Alexamenes to the gainsayer. He has drawn, we may sup- 
pose, a true and reverent picture of the Crucified, and again 
attested his faith. If this be the correct explanation, it may 
give comfort to the Unitarian to observe that the word “God” 
is not repeated in this inscription. If it be the young Chris- 
tian who has drawn these “blessed feet,” he has only called 
his Master by the human titles “ Lord” and “king.” 

But the second of the new graffiti is the most remarkable 
yet discovered. According to Sig. Marucchi : — 


“It represents the entire scene of Calvary, with the cross _ 


and the soldiers who surround it. 
centimetres high. Under the cross are several groups of 
soldiers. The Christ is not yet crucified. Upon each sol- 
dier a name is inscribed. Pilate is also represented. ‘The 
design begins with an inscription of fifteen lines, which treat 
of the passion and the teachings of Jesus. The words are 
written in Pompeian characters.” 

It need hardly be said that this startling description, given 
by Marucchi, is strongly contested by other archeologists no 
less competent. Some say it does not represent the cruci- 
fixion at all, but something else, something shameful. Where 
Sig. Marucchi reads “ Pilatus,” others read “ filetus” as the 
end of some name unknown. ‘The inscription treating the 
“passion and teachings of Jesus” is almost illegible. It is 
even denied that there is any connection between the writing 
and the picture, except that they are scratched on the same 
wall. 

Sig. Marucchi, however, not only insists that the picture 
represents Calvary, but that the names upon the figures are 
actually those of the Roman soldiers who were the execu- 
tioners of Jesus. The sketch, he says, “is by some one of 
their number who wanted to perpetuate the scene, and to 
associate with it his own name and those of his comrades.” 
In other words, we are believed to have here a sketch of the 
crucifixion by an eye-witness and active participant. We 
have also the names of the executioners of Christ, the very 
ones who haled him to Golgotha, and cast lots for his gar- 
ments, who offered the wormwood and gall, and who thrust 
the spear into his sacred side. If the name of the believing 
centurion is given, we have, it may be, a new saint. 

The only point in favor of this alluring but violent hypoth- 
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esis is that we really find upon the walls of the Pedagogium 
certain graffiti by soldiers. At one time the halls may have 
been the barracks of the imperial guard. One person has 
inscribed himself an imperial veteran (veleranus domint 
nostri). There is another in which the lounging guardsman 
amuses himself with a jest about his hard work and little 
pay. It represents a little ass turning a millstone, and bears 
this legend : “ Toil on, little ass, as I have done, and you will 
get rich” (/abora, aselle, guomodo ego laboravi, et proderit 
tii). M. Boissier says, “This charming little sketch has 
recently been destroyed in a storm.” Fortunately, it has no 
material for Christian controversy, unless some one should 
say the little ass must be a Christian, which is a hypothesis 
no one has advanced, strange to say. 

But, even if the picture of a crucifixion be by the hand of 
a guardsman, it can hardly be what Sig. Marucchi supposes. 
The actual executioners of Jesus were but too much wonted 
and hardened to such scenes. Custom had made an easi- 
ness of their gruesome office, and it is not likely that any 
one of them would have thought the circumstance worth de- 
picting in this form. Still less, if he had become a disciple, 
would he have wished to consign his own name to this bad 
eminence. In fact, to his companions in the barracks the 
story could have had no interest. 

A capital circumstance is the presence of “ Pilate,” if such 
it be. An eye-witness would have known he was not present. 
Any Roman soldier would have known that the Procurator 
could not so have compromised the majesty of the empire. 
On the other hand, a later generation would naturally expect 
some representation of him who condemned the Master. A 
Christian school-boy, drawing the crucifixion two centuries 
after, would certainly have put Pilate in his picture. We 
have from the Catacombs unimpeachable evidence that the 
Christians of the first age did not use the crucifixion symbol. 
They used the fish, the lyre, the palm, the anchor, the lamb, 
the dove. They gave the ‘‘Good Shepherd ” the lineaments 
of Orpheus and of Hermes. ‘The Saviour in agony has not 
yet appeared. The serum crucifigi was a later develop- 
ment. 

The natural supposition, then, is that this rude sketch of 
the central tragedy of the faith is of the same date as the 
grafito first described. It may be by the hand of Alex- 
amenes himself. Perhaps the brave youth wished to tell the 
story more reverently, more realistically, to the mocking fel- 
lows who had cast at him the reproach of the “ ass’s head.” 
But what are the soldiers’ names? It has been suggested 
that they may be the names of his persecutors, whom he thus 
identifies with the enemies of his “ Lord, and king.” If this 
be true, it gives a new touch of human interest to the char- 
acter of Alexamenos fidelis. 

But the whole matter is still in debate. There are, in fact, 
no adequate grounds for solving all the problems suggested 
by these interesting gvafiti. The school-boys in the impe- 
rial Pedagogium refuse to be further interrogated. The 
lounging guardsmen refuse to arbitrate in our theological 
controversies. Nothing is certain, except that here in the 
heart of the Palatine, that stupendous monument of impe- 
rial glory (arx imperii, Tacitus called it) there was a mightier 
name uttered, at least in whispers, and saluted by certain of 
““Cesar’s House.” It was indeed “a writing on the wall.” 
From the purlieus of the Transtevere, from assemblies of 
slaves and Syrians, the boy-aristocrats of the highest Roman 
coteries had heard a call to a nobler service than the 
Cesar’s. And some were not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. 

How it would have astonished the young fellows, both the 
Christian one and his tormentors, had they known that their 
soon-forgotten defacements of a wall, their gibes and retorts, 
would one day set a learned world to disputing, and that 
bishops and professors would revive, not without acrimony, 
their school-boy quarrels about religion | 


‘ heade 
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Making History in Peace and in War. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


A leading journal says, “ The soldiers and citizens of this 
republic are once more engaged in making history.” An- 
other paper observes, “ We have entered again upon a his- 
tory-making epoch.” 

One often hears and reads these days remarks like those 
quoted. They express the popular idea that the really his- 
toric times are those of war, whose activities are regarded as 
vastly more important than those of peace. In war the 
events are more dramatic and impressive than in peace. 
Battles between bodies of men arrayed in great force against 
each other on land or sea, representing the will of hostile 
nations, are more striking events than are the peaceful acts 
of men. Yet the people of a country are always making 
history. The life of the race is a continuous whole, which, 
though divided like the billows, is united like the ocean; and 
in times of peace take place events which are as far-reaching 
in results as those of war, and often more transforming and 
revolutionizing in their effects. 

What changes in social life, what results to nations and to 
races, have been produced by inventions and discoveries, by 
the cultivation of the arts and industries of peace, by the in- 
troduction and carrying out of great moral and _ political 
reforms! ‘Think of the changes produced by the invention 
of letters and written language, by the art of printing, by the 
publication of books, by the invention of the mariner’s com- 
pass, by knowledge of astronomy, by the discovery of a new 
continent, the circumnavigation of the globe, by knowledge 
of chemistry, by the use of steam and electricity for a thou- 
sand purposes, including travel and the communication of 
thought, -by thousands of mechanical inventions, by the use 
of machinery, and the increase and application of scientific 
knowledge! Think of results of the single discovery of Bes- 
semer, whose death occurred but a few days ago! Consider 
the changes which have been caused during the last few 
years by the telegraph, the sewing-machine, the typewriter, 
the telephone, the bicycle, and a thousand methods of extend- 
ing man’s power, enabling him to utilize the forces of nature, 
and to make them the servants of his will! ; 

All these inventions and discoveries are made so quietly, 
and their results follow so gradually, so constantly, so imper- 
ceptibly, that their influence is but little appreciated amid 
the hurry of every-day life. The average mind is impressed 
most by abrupt changes and spectacular effects. And yet 
the aggregate result of the activities of peace is immeasur- 
ably greater than is that of military and naval demonstra- 
tions, the striking and picturesque character of which gives 
them so prominent a place in the ordinary mind. An his- 
torian has given a description of “fifteen decisive battles of 
the world,” which are supposed to have decided the destinies 
of nations,— battles the first of which was fought on the 
shores of Attica and the last on the plains of Belgium. But 
how insignificant were those momentary contests compared 
with the unceasing activity of the race in times of peace and 
the insuppressible achievements of peaceful work and enter- 
prise in times of war during the centuries which intervened 
between the scenes of Marathon and those of Waterloo ! 

The history of the human race has been an evolution of 
which wars between nations have been but incidents, but a 
part of the revolutionary process. Formerly historians were 
chiefly concerned with these wars, and with what the gen- 
erals accomplished, with the experiences of royalty and of its 
sycophants. These were regarded as the chief events of his- 
tory. The thoughts and doings of the common people were 
considered unworthy of notice, or at least of only secondary 
notice and cursory mention. Yet the popular thought and 
feeling have largely determined the events which have been 
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selected as the epochal or the crucial occurrences of the his- 
torical narratives. 

Modern historians, those who have written under the influ- 
ence of the modern spirit, have more faithfully portrayed the 
real panorama of human events. They have not only nar- 
rated the facts and shown the conditions of the people, but 
also their connection with those dramatic events such as sup- 
plied the unmodern historian with the chief materials for his 
work. 

The events of to-day indicate, unfortunately, that war is 
yet a necessity, that the resources of diplomacy are still in- 
sufficient to settle disputes between nations; but let not the 
excitement of war blind us to the more powerful influence of 
the agencies and activities of peace or lead us to think for a 
moment that history is made only amid the thunders of artil- 
lery and the clash of arms. In the light of evolution and ac- 
cording to the modern method of contemplating and estimat- 
ing the actions of men, the policies of nations, and the influ- 
ences that make for progress, the records of battles consti- 
tute but a small part of human history. They are but points 
in the current of human affairs where violent and turbulent 
movements are induced by obstructions which have impeded 
the natural flow and generated forces which rage and roar to 
the dismay of beholders until the barriers are swept away, 
when the current resumes its wonted appearance. 


The “Spectator” on the War. 


Among English papers there is no one more interested in 
American affairs and more sympathetic than the Sfectazor. 
In the issue for April 23 are three editorials on the causes of 
the war and the attitude of the English people toward us. 
We print a few extracts which will be of interest to all our 
readers, because, from a foreign point of view, they furnish 
justification for the war, and assure us of the intelligent sym- 
pathy of the English people. The expression of sympathy is 
all the more effective because it is accompanied with an as- 
sertion of the right to criticise. 

“What are the true causes of the war? The American 
allegation is that they are intervening to stop the perpetra- 
tion of horrors in Cuba, which are as bad as, or worse than, 
anything which took place in Armenia. They take up, in 
fact, the position which Mr. Gladstone and those who sup- 
ported him assumed in regard to the Bourbon government 
in Naples. The rule of Bomba was, said Mr. Gladstone, 
‘the negation of God erected into a system.’ That is, in 
effect, how Americans describe Spanish rule in Cuba. Eng- 
lishmen were deeply stirred by the accounts of what went on 
in the Two Sicilies; and, if the infamies of the Bomba régime 
had continued much longer, it is quite possible that our 
government might at last have been forced by public opinion 
into taking strong action. The victims of the Neapolitan 
tyranny had, however, other sources of help, and ultimately 
the kingdom was freed by Garibaldi and the Piedmontese, 
England approving and sympathizing, and indignantly deny- 
ing that Bomba ought to be allowed to do what he would 
with his own. We know, or at any rate believe, that Mr. 
Gladstone, with all England behind him, was justified in de- 
manding that Bourbon rule should cease in Naples. No 
doubt our attitude was greatly misunderstood on the Contt- 
nent, and the most selfish and most sinister motives were 
attributed to us by foreign statesmen and by Continental 
opinion generally, especially in Germany, Austria, and 
Russia. Now, however, that the storm of controversy has 
blown over, the world is, we think, pretty well agreed that 
our people and our government were neither sinister nor 
selfish, nor acting from base motives, when they backed up 
Garibaldi and his so-called brigands. 

“ But it will be said, and said rightly, that the value of 
this comparison entirely depends upon whether there has 
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been anything happening in Cuba which’ is at all com- 
parable to what went on in Naples. If}there has not, the 
parallel is quite worthless. In our opinion — the cases are 
comparable, or, rather, the case of Cuba is infinitely worse 
than that of Naples. Bomba persecuted and imprisoned ; 
but he never laid waste Calabria with fire and sword, or 
drove all the inhabitants of the Abruzzi into the towns, there 
to live or perish as best they could. Again, Bomba’s govern- 
ment, though cruel, did, while it lasted, more or less succeed. 
There was never anything like ten years of fighting, on and 
off, carried on in the Two Sicilies.... 

“ Assuredly, America has not been precipitate in her action. 
For three years she took no official action at all in regard to 
the revolt. It was not till last autumn that she officially 
drew Spain’s attention to the Inferno created in Cuba. 
Even then she allowed Spain six months to put her house in 
order. But, though we think that, if ever a nation had a right 
to intervene in the interests of humanity, America has that 
right in Cuba, and though we deny that she has been precip- 
itate or oppressive in her mode of action, we are quite pre- 
_ pared to admit that motives other than those of humanity 
have influenced a section of American opinion. The desire 
to obtain the control, if not the possession, of a great and 
' rich province has no doubt been at work; and speculators 
and adventurers have ‘run’ the Cuban atrocities for all they 
are worth. But, admitting this to be so, we will ask our 
readers what effect the speculators and adventurers would 
have had if Spain had not turned Cuba into a hell-upon- 
éarth. :... 

“ But, though America may expect, and will receive, sym- 
pathy here, and that moral support which she very naturally 
values and desires when it comes from those of her own kin, 
she must not be surprised or annoyed if she receives plenty 
of criticism from Englishmen. As a nation, we are nothing, 
if not critical; and, as a nation, we shall watch closely and 
comment shrewdly on every move in the terrible game of war 
which is about to be played. With the British race, criticism 
is a habit; and an Englishman will criticise with deadly dis- 
tinctness and directness the actions of his father, and much 
more of his children and grandchildren. Let Americans re- 
member also that this criticism will be more severe in their 
case than in that of the Spaniards, not because we are. less, 
but because we are more favorable to them than to their ene- 
mies. We shall require from our own flesh and blood a 
standard of rectitude and good faith and fair fighting which 
we should not demand from any other nation. This may 
seem unfair, but it is the fact. If the Spaniards put them- 
selves in the wrong, and do things deserving of our censure, 
they will be passed by with comparatively little notice, as ac- 
tions such as are to be expected from foreigners. 
Americans do anything which appears to us to be a falling 
away from grace, public opinion here will be in a ferment. . . . 

“America, then, as we have said, must be prepared to 
stand the fire of criticism in detail to which she is sure to be 
subjected from this side of the Atlantic. She will, we hope, 
have the good sense and the patience to realize its true nat- 
ure, and to remember that it does not show any animosity, 
but merely the desire that America should acquit herself in a 
way beyond reproach. Let her remember, too, that, if we 
were engaged in a war and America were standing out, her 
people and her press would treat us to just the same stream 
of disagreeable and yet well-meant criticism. A proof of 
what we are saying is to be found in the sort of talk that has 
been heard at dozens of clubs and dinner parties. Half the 
world has been carping at the way in which the Americans 
have been conducting their quarrel with Spain. The Presi- 
dent has been called weak, and accused of not knowing his 


own mind. The ‘yellow press’ has been denounced as a 


scandal to civilization. The Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives have been described as wanting in dignity and 
seriousness. In a word, the talk has all been that America 
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is putting herself in the wrong. Yet, if any whole-hearted 
and thick-and-thin defender of America’s action intervenes — 
and there are always some of these in every gathering, 
whether it be assembled in a third-class railway-carriage or a 
club smoking-room — with the declaration that, if America 
were to be attacked by Europe, we must come to her aid, the 
whole company will protest with one voice that such is their 
unalterable opinion. ‘They are our own flesh and blood, 
and we will stand by them in an instant if the foreigners join 
against them.’ That is the universal feeling ; but the hold- 
ing of it must not be allowed for a moment to take away 
the Briton’s inalienable right to criticise, and to suggest that 
this or that matter is being utterly mismanaged. That is a 
sacred privilege to be as jealously guarded as trial by jury 
or any other palladium of the Constitution.” 


O Thou that hearest Prayer. 


As the babe’s eager, searching lips imply 

The tender fountain of the mother’s breast; 

As the seed’s tiny bladelet, upward pressed, 
Implies the sunshine and o’erarching sky ; 

As hunger, food, its need to satisfy ; 

As thirst, the fountain answering to its quest,— 
So doth the soul’s deep longing and unrest 
Imply a God that answers to its cry. 


Oh, not into the insentient void of space 
Goes forth the soul’s instinctive, longing sigh, 
Its cry for help, for succor in despair! 
Though clouds and mystery conceal thy face, 
Thine ear is open and thy presence nigh 
To all who call, O Thou that hearest Prayer. 
—FHelen E. Starrett. 


Che Pulpit. 


Inquiry and Service. 


BY PROF. GEORGE R. FREEMAN. 


Now there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler ° 


of the Jews: the same came unto him by night, and said to him, Rabbi, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from God: for no man can do 
these signs that thou doest, except God be with him. Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born 
anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto him, 
How can a man be born when he is old? can he enter a second time 
into his mother’s womb, and be born? Jesus answered, Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not 
that I said unto thee, Ye must be born anew. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit. Nicodemus answered and said unto him, How can these 
things be ?— Jon iii. 1-9. 


The officers therefore came to the chief priests and Pharisees; and 
they said unto them, Why did ye not bring him? The officers an- 
swered, Never man so spake. The Pharisees therefore answered them, 
Are ye also led astray? Hath any of the rulers believed on him, or of 
the Pharisees? But this multitude which knoweth not the law are 
accursed. Nicodemus saith unto them (he that came to him before, 
being one of them), Doth our law judge a man, except it first hear 
from himself and know what it doeth ?— JOHN vii. 45-51. 


And after these things Joseph of Arimathea, being a disciple of 
Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews, asked of Pilate that he might 
take away the body of Jesus: and Pilate gave him leave. He came 
therefore, and took away the body. And there came also Nicodemus, 
he who at the first came to him by night, bringing a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes.— JOHN xix. 38-41. 


Let us see who this man is of whom the New Testament 
tells us this brief story. We meet him only in the Fourth 
Gospel, and there only in the three passages I have just 


read. His name is common enough among Greeks and‘ 


Jews, but his type in contact with the teaching of Jesus is 
best represented by himself alone. 
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One is reminded, however, while reading his story, of an- 
other conversation between Jesus and an individual, that 
with the woman of Samaria at the well. But she was not 
altogether like Nicodemus. She did not bring to the con- 
versation what he brings to it. She brings something of 
familiarity which grows into wonder, curiosity, attention. 
She goes away believing. She is content to rest her faith in 
him on the ground of the figurative explanation of the water 
of life, and in that which he has told her of himself. Not so 
with Nicodemus. He brings the clear, sharp questioning of 
a cultivated mind. And this is just what we might expect. 
Nicodemus is a ruler of the Jews, a member of the council 
whose business it was to give laws to the people. To-day 
he would be a lawyer or a judge in one of our courts. He 
is an intelligent, cultivated man, wishing to know something 
definite of this new and popular young teacher. He does 
not come as a hypocrite, with the purpose of entangling 
Jesus in his words by some rabbinical subtleties. His bear- 
ing, so far as we know it, is too straightforward and honora- 
ble for that. Nor does he come as a coward,— as one who 
is afraid to meet Jesus in the light of day, and chooses, 
therefore, to interview him under cover of darkness. What 
more convenient and more fitting time could there be for an 
undisturbed interview,— for the hearing of a calm and clear 
exposition of the principles by the teaching of which the 
young rabbi was awakening so much interest among the 
people? 

His state of mind as it reveals itself at the opening of the 
conversation is rather the perplexity of an honorable but 
somewhat matter-of-fact man, astonished at the marvellous 
range of the supernatural as Jesus pours it forth in those to 
him enigmatical words: “‘ Except a man be born again, anew, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” “That which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit.” “Ye must be born anew.” “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 

Here is the meeting of the supernatural and the natural,— 
of the natural and the supernatural at which many another 
honest-minded man has been perplexed. And it is no won- 
der that the question of Nicodemus seems so matter-of-fact 
and foolish, as if he thought Jesus was speaking of another 
birth into the world of men and things instead of the birth 
of a new moral personality. This analogy of the blowing of 
the wind and of human birth, with all their own mysteries 
connected with the element of naturalness in them, still 
leaves his critical state of mind without an answer. Still per- 
plexed, still questioning, he goes away, saying, “ How can 
these things be?” This, then, is the result of the meeting of 
the religion of Jesus, as it is represented in this Fourth Gos- 
pel, with this educated, questioning, critical mind. Nicode- 
mus goes away, apparently, without any conscious gain. He 
seems to go as he came,— a questioner, a critic, a sceptic, still. 

But does this really tell the whole story? Is this really 
all there is of it? Does the religion of Jesus have nothing 
more than this for an honest and inquiring mind? If we are 
to judge from its impression on Nicodemus, we must ask him, 
when we meet him again at a later day, after he has had 
time to think it over, and to test its principles by their ability, 
to meet and match the actual experiences of his life. It is 
after a year or perhaps two years have gone by that, near 
the end of the life of Jesus, we are permitted to meet him for 
one brief moment again. It is at Jerusalem, and Jesus is at- 
tending the Feast of the Passover. The chief priests and 
the Pharisees have sent officers to take him. Jesus is speak- 
ing some of his wonderful words; and some of the people, 
when they heard them, said: “This is of a truth the prophet. 
Others said, This is the Christ. But some said, What, doth 
the Christ come out of Galilee? So there was a division in 
the multitude because of him. And some of them would 
have taken him: but no man laid hands on him.” “The 
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officers, therefore, came to the chief priests and Pharisees : 
and they said unto them, Why did ye not bring him? The 
officers answered, Never man so spake. The Pharisees, 
therefore, answered them, Are ye also led astray? Hath any 
of the rulers believed on him or of the Pharisees? But this 
multitude which knoweth not the law are accursed. Nicode- 
mus saith unto them (he that came to him before, being one 
of them), Doth our law judge a man, except it first hear from 
himself, and know what he doeth? ” 

It has just been denied in the Sanhedrim that the people 
know the law: Nicodemus calmly and plainly offers his 
protest, showing them that in their readiness to condemn 
Jesus they are themselves acting contrary to the law. And 
what does this mean but that Nicodemus stands here among 
his peers in the Sanhedrim, a champion for the rights of 
Jesus, with the apparent assurance that, if this teacher of 
Galilee is judged in accordance with the nature of his doings, 
he will receive a treatment different from that of which the 
Pharisees think him to be worthy. 

Now, whether or not any change has come into Nicode- 
mus’s thought of Jesus or of his teaching, he certainly does 
not seem to stand in the same attitude to Jesus in which he 
stood when we met him first. He seems to have a larger con- 
fidence in Jesus and to demand for him an impartial hearing. 
The days and weeks and months since that evening when he 
came away from the presence of Jesus with a question on his 
lips he must have spent much as did the other members of 
the Sanhedrim. Largely the same duties, the same trials, 
the same burdens and cares that belonged to a man of his 
day must have been his. But it is significant that from Nic- 
odemus there should come this advocacy of fairness in the 
trial of Jesus, and not from any of the other Pharisees. That 
this should be the case, one cannot but think that his life 
must have, after all, differed in some sense from theirs. He 
must have had in his memory, during those intervening days, 
that interview with the Prophet of Nazareth; and, though he 
came out of that presence bewildered and questioning, a new 
element, a new coloring, had come into his life, just as in 
our own experience there comes a day when a new person- _ 
age crosses our path, or there comes an hour’s conversation 
with some new-made friend, and life is never known to us 
again with its old and former meaning. Some sorrow we 
had is easier to bear, or we have some new purpose and inter- 
pretation to bring to the duties of every day; and ever after, 
when we are tired and perplexed and disappointed, there is 
this spot of green and cheer and hopefulness, alongside of 
which we bring our weariness for interpretation. So, we 
cannot but think, it must have been with Nicodemus. It 
would be interesting, indeed, to have some certain knowl- 
edge how his life did go on in this intervening time,— 
whether he ever spent again an evening in conversation with 
Jesus. But we are informed of nothing save of this word of 
advocacy in the Sanhedrim that Jesus be treated fairly; but 
it means, does it not, that he is a witness now rather than a 
questioner ? 

Only on one other day, in one other capacity, are we al- 
lowed to meet Nicodemus. It is after Jesus has been put 
to death, and the last sad services are being rendered by his 
friends; and among them “there came also Nicodemus, he 
who at the first came to him by night, bringing a mixture of 
myrth and aloes.” We meet him no more. And, when we 
come to ask what great thing he has done, we have to say 
that he has not done anything very great. But it does mean 
something that the Nicodemus who at one time comes away 
from Jesus with perplexity in his mind and a question on his 
lips comes at a later time in the service of Him whose teach- 
ings he had so criticised and questioned. How clear an 
understanding of those teachings of Jesus he came to have 
we do not know; but, whatever difficulties he may still have 
had, they did not keep him from this service of bringing the 
myrrh and the aloes. And, since it is in this capacity of ser- 
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vice that we find him at the end of the road along which we 
met him, may it not be that this is the secret of his reaching 
that end,—that it was by doing that he came to know the 
meaning of what Jesus had told him? 

Now all this would not be half so interesting, were it true 
that Nicodemus were the last man who ever had any diffi- 
culty in understanding the religion of Jesus. But there are 
to-day men as intelligent as Nicodemus, men who have the 
advantage, which he had not, of the history of centuries of 
the working of Christianity, men, too, who stand Sunday 
after Sunday before Christian congregations preaching this 
religion, but who have questionings as deep as those of Nico- 
demus,— not only respecting these teachings of Jesus, but 
respecting the foundation principles of all religion. What, 
then, are these men to do? ‘They are most certainly not to 
avoid the calm hour of inquiry, of critical investigation. 
They are not to listen to the ignorant or the calculating but 
well-meaning friends who would have them silence their ques- 
tionings for a blind and meaningless faith. No, not that. 
Let them hold their hours of criticism and inquiry in the 
presence of the highest sources they know. Let them go out 
_ from this presence with an honest question upon their lips, if 
they must; but let them, then, take the road that Nicodemus 
took,— the road of service, the road of the myrrh and aloes. 

After a man has asked the question, “‘ How can these 
things be?” with all the doubt that may be implied, there 
remains still another question for him to ask, when he is 
thinking about the new birth and about all that mystery 
which seemed attached to the words Jesus spake to Nicode- 
mus. And that question is this, What is the relation to my 
own life of these mysterious thoughts of Jesus? Is there 
a higher sphere of life into which I can be born and in 
which I can live as lord and master of the merely enlight- 
ened animalhood of my life? Can I so keep my life open 
on the God-ward side, open to the highest ideals, that all 
lower ideals shall lose their appeal to me, and recognize the 
sovereignty of my new and royal birth? This, however, is 
not all, though by this time his mind may be a little less 
perplexed, his thought of the critical difficulty a little more 
clear; but it is not the end of the road where we last saw 
Nicodemus. 

It is out of this heightened and ennobled experience, out 
of this personal experience, enriched and sweetened by being 
opened to the broad sunlight of truth, that the best service 
can be given to the needs of one’s fellow-men. Here is 
something worth offering. Here is a personal experience 
rich and deep and sweet enough to offer the myrrh and the 
aloes, to touch human lives in the deepest, tenderest experi- 
ences the crushed and broken heart can know. And out of 
this experience, expressing itself in service, a new knowledge 
will be reached which will in turn throw light back upon the 
whole preceding course of questions and experience. Is not 
this, then, the road that we ourselves should take when we 
find ourselves in perplexity and mystery respecting the relig- 
ion of Jesus? Let us ask all the questions we please, and 
insist upon our right to do so; but let us not forget that 
Christianity is not made up of questions and answers en- 
tirely, and remember that it is an experience and a life as 
well. 

This is true of Christianity, if we take it at its lowest 
terms. It is a life; and there is a very great difference be- 
tween an intellectual perception and an animating percep- 
tion, between settling all questions about the fundamental 
meaning of a principle and having such a deep feeling for 
that principle that we shape our lives in accordance with it. 
A man may have no questions about the Golden Rule: he 
may be quite satisfied with it as a beneficent rule of life and 
of its justice; and yet he may not allow it to control his 
daily life. And it is at just this point that the serious differ- 
ence appears between our-relation to knowledge in the moral 
world and to knowledge about other things. When we have 
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come to know the truth about the colors of the rainbow or of 
the spectrum or of the distance of the moon from the earth, 
we can go on to use this knowledge in other directions if we 
see fit; but it has no further claim upon us. But it 1s not so 
with moral truth. It has claims upon conduct, it calls for a 
conformity of life with it on the part of the man who knows it, 
it makes laws for life. Many a man has habits which he 
knows are vices; but, aside from an occasional repentance 
induced by shame and humiliation, he does not allow this 
knowledge to become productive of any real change in his 
manner of life. On the one side, then, we have knowledge 
of an ideal manhood and womanhood, fair and beautiful and 
sweet and brave, with thoughts about self-control, believing 
that justice and love are better than injustice and hate. And, 
on the other side, we have men and women hesitating, faulty, 
refusing over and over again to conform their lives to this 
redeeming and saving call. We may discuss, then, these 
spiritual-moral truths. We may inquire about the authority of 
the demands they are continually making upon us. We may 
have our opinions about their significance. But this is not 
the whole of it. Inquiry, criticism, opinion, are not the most 
serious points involved. The great question is, Have we 
t If not, 
we must be born again. There must be this new birth, this 
change of purpose, this choice of the highest good we know. 
Let us try the message, then, as an interpreter of our own 
experience and life. Let us try it upon our hearts when they 
are full of broken hopes, of faded enthusiasms, of expecta 
tions disappointed, of longings unfulfilled, and see if our 
hearts cannot be healed and blessed with new enthusiasms 
and enriched with higher expectations. 

But this is not enough. It is not enough to dwell continu- 
ally upon one’s own experience and inner life. This would 
make one too absorbed and introspective. There is the larger 
world of all human life about him waiting for his service and 
ready to confer on him a larger knowledge through his doing 
of that service. In the record of the miracle at Cana it is 
said that, when the ruler of the feast had tasted the water that 
was made wine, he knew not whence it was, but that the ser- 
vants who had drawn the water knew. This is of itself a very 
simple thing, but it is a hint of what are the results in many 
a larger relation. It is akin to that other word of the New 
‘Testament,—“ If any man will a his will, he shall £7ozw of the 
doctrine.” And in this same story of the miracle at Cana, 
when there was some agitation and concern among the more 
intimate friends of the family because the wine had given 
out, and the mother of Jesus had mentioned it to her son, but 
was left bewildered by his reply, she said to the servants, as 
if this was the only way she could see of getting any clear 
meaning from his reply, “‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, ao 
it.” And, while Paul stands questioning that marvellous 
vision of Jesus as it calls to him out of the heavens, there 
come sounding down to him the words, “ Arise, and go into 
the city, and it shall be told thee what thou shalt do.” 

Whatever these words may have meant at the time or 
may mean now to us, it is certain that it is by working for 
others in the spirit of this experience which may be thought 
of as the birth from above, it is by making ourselves ser- 
vants of this new experience to others that a larger and 
deeper knowledge of it will come. It is as if, after having 
lived days and weeks in a room where were all sorts of 
prisms of glass, whose beautiful shape and nicely cut angles 
you had often admired, you should come at last to pick 
them up one by one, and hold them in the sunlight. A new 
knowledge has come of what they are and of what they may 
do for the world. And this is just where we last saw Nico- 
: And this service in 
which he was then engaged was the service of all services 
suited exactly to the occasion. It is not the value of the 
myrrh and the aloes, but the fact of rendering a service at 
all, that is the point of emphasis. And for this service, this 
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helpfulness and strength, we need not go back eighteen hun- 
dred years to Palestine, nor to any particular theory about 
the relation to Deity of the personality of Jesus. We need 
but think of him as one having that helpful life and spirit 
which has characterized all great souls in all ages of the 
world. Who of us has not found new courage and strength 
by coming into the companionship of some man or woman 
of an experience richer and a soul serener than our own? 
It is in such companionship that we find the easiest interpre- 
tation of the new birth of which the gospel tells us. Such is 
the greatest help one man can render another,— help toward 
self-possession, soundness of heart, and calmness of spirit. 

One day it may be carrying bread to the hungry, another 
day it may be bringing the same mysterious thought of the 
religion of Jesus that has interpreted one’s own experience to 
the weary, crushed, and hopeless heart of some other man, 
that it may interpret his experience, too. Through these 
and a thousand other deeds there will be multiplied to us the 
meaning of many a religious truth, as the glory of the prism 
is multiplied by holding it up to the sunlight. 

They may present themselves to us—these thoughts of 
the religious life—#in their disconnectedness, their mysteri- 
ousness, their vastness, as does some great building, some 
vast cathedral, when we see it for the first time. Book in 
hand, you stand before it, criticising its proportions, its de- 
tails. Through its great, wide, ever-open doors, tired-look- 
ing, Careworn men and women are entering ; market-women 
bending beneath heavy burdens, but coming out with a 
changed expression in their faces and with a quicker step, 
as if their burdens had grown light or new strength had 
come to bear them. You close your book, and enter your- 
self. The sense of vastness is not lost, and its mysterious- 
ness takes hold upon you as never before. You are exalted 
and broadened by the mighty sweep of arch and aisle; and 
ere you are aware, as it were a part of this experience itself, 
you are standing before the altar offering your myrrh and 
aloes,— the fragrance, the incense, of a consecrated and 
devoted life. Inquiry, service, devotion,—this is the path 
taken by Nicodemus. 

In all our thought of the divine life we would follow this 
path. We would seek it diligently to know what the spirit- 
ual life means, what our duties are. Then we would choose, 
once for all, the way of love and service to our fellow-men. 
In this life we would abide. We would pray that all high and 
noble influences may attend us with their light and blessing, 
and thus may the life of each of us grow more rare and 
beautiful and loving. 


Spirit of life and love, thou divine life by whom our own 
lives are sustained and blessed and upon whom we depend, 
in communion with thee and in fellowship with one another 
we would spend this hour and all the days of our life. 

We would be grateful, O thou divine life, that thou dost 
not leave us alone in the world. We bring our thanksgiving 
for the ideals that are continuously inspiring us to better 
lives, for the voices that are always calling us to higher 
levels of being and of thought and of purpose. 

May we not be perplexed by these calls! May the vision 
of a more generous life not blind us by its exceeding glory! 
May we not sit with folded hands, enraptured by the beauty 
of these diviner things, lost in devout contemplation, but 
may we obey the call, and so find the interpretation of our 
dreams! i 

We would have faith in that active, devoted, transforming 
life that fashions its heaven out of opportunities existing here 
and now. We would ask to be forgiven only as we forgive 
others. We would seek no meed of blessing we are not our- 
selves willing to bestow. We would keep our tempers sweet, 
our hopes high, our trust in one another ever loyal and true ; 
and in love unfailing and unfading would we support one 
another amid the trials and discouragements of life, 
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May all the rich blessings of the divine Fatherhood test 
upon those who meet from Sunday to Sunday in-this place 
for companionship and endeavor in all that is best and 
noblest in life. 

May those who are just beginning to sce the difficulty and 
seriousness of the problems of life find here inspiration and 
encouragement and support for every noble ideal their minds 
are coming to form. And in years to come may many a one 
look back and be grateful for habits of loyalty and obedience 
to high and holy ideals formed and fostered by these Sunday 
services. 

May those who fellowship together here, that they may 
help one another in the work of blessing the world, be con- 
tinually cheered by the thought that they are meeting in their 
places the mighty need of the world for example and inspira- 
tion and upbuilding in better living and higher purposes. 

And, as they grow in strength themselves, may they con- 
tinually rejoice to reach out the hands of their own faith and 
touch some other hand, the hand of the needy, the hand of 
those who falter, who are in doubt and darkness and spirit- 
ual want! And so may they have the unspeakable joy of 
being among the world-helpers, of making their part of the 
world sweeter and purer and better worth the living in. 

And may we all, our Father, have in every hour of our 
life that illumination that comes to the morally obedient. 
And with growing confidence in our better selves, conscious 
of our sonship with God, we would grow in grace and in love 
with every highest ideal to which we would give our thought, 
our work, ourselves. 

And may we have that faith in the power of good over evil 
which no night can chill, no darkness discourage, no disap- 
pointment overcome. ~ 

So day by day may we meet each morning with new re- 
solve, and find each evening a deeper peace. And thus may 
there abide with us the peace of God, which passeth under- 
standing. Amen. 


Spiritual Life. 


The every-day religion of doing good and loving one’s 
neighbor is simply achieving spirituality of life. And it is 
this spiritualization, not religion merely, that the world needs. 
It is the result of which any religion may be one of the 
processes of aid.— Lilian Whiting. 


ed 


So long as we are conscious of self, we are limited, self- 
ish, held in bondage: when we are in harmony with the 
universal order, when we vibrate in unison with God, self 
disappears. ‘Thus, in a perfectly harmonious choir, the:indi- 
vidual cannot hear himself unless he makes a false note.— 
Amiel’s Journal, 

Ba 
And should the twilight darken into night, 
And sorrow grow to anguish, be thou strong: 
Thou art in God, and nothing can go wrong 
Which a fresh life pulse cannot set aright. 
That thou dost know the darkness proves the light. 
Weep if thou wilt, but weep not all too long, 
Or weep and work; for work will lead to song. 
— George MacDonald. 
we 

Alas! what reason have we to think any other station in 
the universe more sanctifying than our own? ‘There is none, 
so far as we can tell, under the more immediate touch of 
God, none whence sublimer deeps are open to adoration, 
none murmuring with the whisper of more thrilling affec- 
tions or ennobled as the theatre of more glorious duties. ... 
Those to whom the earth is not consecrated will find their 
heaven profane.—/ames Martineau. 
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A Snap Shot in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. 


BY EDITH ANDREWS. 


At last the chilly, shivery days which have 
pinched and nipped Paris for the last six 
months are chased away by the friendly 
spring sun. The Luxembourg Garden, arrayed 
in dazzling splendor, is holding a matinee for 
all its neighbors, young and old, who come 
admiring the bright mantle of green, which 
covers not only the grass and the leaves, but 
also the trunks of the trees themselves, —a 
beautiful, harmonious green, which only a 
French garden knows how to put on. 

Nurses without number are here, carrying 
wee babies in their arms, who are taking 
their first peep at the outside world, and find 
it most bewildering. The bright sun is al- 
most too friendly for them; and they wrinkle 
up their tiny faces into distorted grimaces, 
and rub their blinking eyes with their dim- 
pled fists, not at all sure that the world is as 
interesting as they had expected it to be. 

Tired mothers, whose backs are bent with 
ceaseless labor, bring their toddling little 
ones to play, while they go on with their 
sewing. The little ones, intoxicated by so 
large a play-room, refuse the support of 
mother’s hand, and launch bravely forth for 
themselves on their unsteady legs. For them 
the dancing, illusive sunbeams are fascinat- 
ing, unknown playthings, to be captured and 
put into their greedy little mouths. But, 
after many mad plunges and tumbles, they 
will return, older and wiser, to the protec- 
tion of mother’s arm, to nibble away at the 
substantial bread in the depths of her work- 
basket. She, poor soul, has long ago learned 
the illusiveness of glittering things; and for 
her there is no protecting arm wherein to 
hide her face. But she smiles at the little 
one, contentedly munching away, and takes 
up the work again. School-boys, like flocks 
of blackbirds in their sombre, long-sleeved 
aprons and blue bonnets, with satchels of 
books slung over their backs, show their ap- 
preciation of the beauty about them by good- 
naturedly punching each other’s heads, when- 
ever they can escape the vigilant eye of the 
master, who toils wearily along beside his 
turbulent flock. 

Here and there little girls in white aprons, 
with their hair neatly brushed, chatter away 
behind their nurses’ backs. They are also 
on the way to school; and their frivolous 
little souls are full of the new spring hats 
mamma will soon be buying at the Bon 
Marché,— hats covered with grasses and 
daisies and roses, as marvellous as French 
art can make them. 

Their elder sisters, still in school, are di- 
vided in their chatter between spring toilets 
and the lovers they hope some day to have. 
They try to walk primly, as becomes young 
ladies. But the spring time goes to their 
heads, like champagne; and they trip along 
as lightly as if they were walking on air 
instead of the prosaic ¢yottoiry. All the sunny 
benches are occupied; and those in the shady 
places, which will be popular as soon as the 
season is more advanced, are now deserted. 

There are no seats left for the man with 
a wife on his arm, who are now coming 
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along; and she is so tired by her unusual 
walk she clutches at his arm to steady her- 
self, and looks anxiously about for some 
resting-place. A buxom young woman, see- 
ing her, takes up her child from the bench 
into her lap, and makes room for the new- 
comer by her side. The poor creature sinks 
back exhausted, and closes her eyes. The 
man, who is well and strong and indifferent, 
suddenly, for the first time, notices his 
wife’s pallid, worn face. Perhaps it is the 
contrast with the rosy, blooming face next 
hers that makes it so apparent. A misty 
haze blots out the sunshine from his eyes for 
a moment; and an unknown lump comes into 
his throat, which he finds difficulty in swal- 
lowing. 

Opposite them are an old couple of seventy 
years. The woman is neatly dressed in a 
worn black silk dress, carefully protected by a 
large alpaca apron. She sits with her hands 
patiently folded on her knees, looking out 
into vacancy. She only feels the soft air 
which ruffles her fine white hair; for she 
is blind, and cannot see the beauty about 
her. 

The husband, in his shabby suit, is trying 
hard to thread a needle; but his old hands 
shake, and finally the buxom young woman 
across the way sees it, and, coming to his 
aid, threads the needle for him. Then he 
goes on doing the weekly mending, which he 
has brought in a worn-out lawyer’s bag. 
Many years ago, when they were both young 
and the bag was new, it held important 
briefs; but these days are past, and it accepts 
uncomplainingly its present humble office. 

The birds, having rested a moment from 
their morning concert, break forth with re- 
newed vigor, their little throats quivering 
with the ecstasy of song, just as two young 
lovers approach. In their hearts and re- 
flected on their blushing faces is the essence 
of spring. To them life is to be always one 
long-continued spring day, full of sunshine 
and song and flowers. 

They do not see the blind wife, with 
folded hands; for they, also, are blind to all 
that is not bright and gay. Neither do they 
see the look of pity which the tired mother 
gives them; and they could not understand 
the look, even if they saw it. - 

So they come and go,—the young and 
old, the rich and the poor, the gay and the 
sad, an ever-changing, never-ending stream of 
humanity, until at last the sun has disap- 
peared, and the Jardin du Luxembourg is left 
lonely and dark and silent, save for the hur- 
ried step of some belated laborer returning 
home after the day’s work is done. 


American Universities. 


The American universities, by which we 
mean the greater institutions of culture, not 
the hundreds of petty colleges to be found in 
all parts of America, come nearer to the 
ideal of a true university than any other 
types. Beginning on the old English colle- 
giate system, they have broadened out into 
vast and splendidly endowed institutions of 
universal learning, have assimilated some 
German features, and have combined succegs- 
fully college routine and discipline with 
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mature and advanced work. Harvard and 
Princeton were originally English colleges. 
Now, without entirely abandoning the col- 
lege system, they are great semi-German 
seats of learning. Johns Hopkins at Balti- 
more is purely of the German type, with no 
residence, and only a few plain lecture- 
rooms, library, and museums. Columbia, 
originally an old English college (its name 
was King’s, changed to Columbia at the 
Revolution), is now perhaps the first univer- 
sity in America, . magnificently endowed, 
with stately buildings, and with a school of 
political and legal science second only to 
that of Paris. Cornell, intended by its gen- 
erous founder to be a sort’ of cheap, glorified, 
technical institute, has grown into a great 
seat of culture. The quadrangles and lawns 
of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, almost 
recall Oxford and Cambridge. Their lecture- 
rooms, laboratories, and post-graduate studies 
hint of Germany, where nearly all American 
teachers of the present generation have been 
educated. —Spectator. 


Literature. 


The Ritschlian Theology.* 


This book is a model of theological expo- 
sition. It deals with a subject which is 
much in the air, and which is frequently 
referred to, but of which there is little defi- 
nite knowledge, especially, we imagine, 
among our Unitarian preachers. Yet it is 
a subject of which they should be well in- 
formed, and Dr. Orr’s book will enable them 
to understand it well. They will find here a 
key that will unlock the mystery of our new 
Orthodoxy in various particulars. It will be 
evident to them that there has been much 
poaching upon Ritschl’s preserve. At the 
same time they will do well to consider how’ 
far Ritschl and his followers are the creators 
of a line of thought of which they are cer- 
tainly notable representatives, and how far 
this line of thought outruns their special 
work, this being the incident of a more gen- 
eral development, including such diverse ele- 
ments as the philosophy of Lotze and the 
lucubrations of Balfour and Kidd, all hav- 
ing, in common, a desire to ‘‘climb up some 
other way,’’ to get at the truth of things by 
some unintellectual method, or with the least 
possible expense of thought. 

The story of Ritschl’s theological develop- 
ment, as told in Dr. Orr’s first chapter, is 
such as to make it plain how many, differing 
among themselves, are claiming that they 
derive their thought from him. To say that 
he was ‘‘everything by turns, and nothing 
long, ’’ would be hardly an exaggeration. He 
was very sensitive to his environment; and 
his system of thought was a perpetual flux, 
so that, had he lived, it would have been 
sure to undergo yet further transformations. 
At Bonn it was Nitzsch who influenced him; 
at Halle, Tholuck. His next masters were 
Hegel and the Hegelian Baur. Schleier- 
macher and Kant then made their contribu- 
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tions; and, finally, Lotze found his mind as 
plastic as any of his predecessors. 

In a second chapter it is shown how 
Ritschl’s preference for religious to theoretic 
knowledge rooted back into Kant’s distinc- 
tion between the pure and practical reason. 
His doctrine of moral freedom, too, was es- 
sentially of Kantian derivation. A _ third 
chapter develops still further the matter of 
Ritschl’s philosophic basis. Then, in three 
successive chapters, we have an admirable 
account of Ritschl’s general and particular 
opinions. They are very interesting, espe- 
cially when we consider that they are the 
opinions of a great body of scholars and 
thinkers who are nominally orthodox; for 
their resemblance to the traditional opinions 
of orthodox Protestants is often slight, if it 
is not merely fanciful. The New Testament 
is held to furnish the whole material of 
Christian theology, but simply because it is 
our only account of Christian origins; while, 
even as such an account, it is taken or left 
with the utmost freedom. Not only are the 
virgin birth and resurrection of Jesus set 
aside, but all the intervening miracles. Rev- 
elation is not something confined to Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. Jesus is exalted to a 
supernatural rank, only because of his 
“‘worth’’ for the believer. At this point the 
resemblance to the conception of the younger 
Socinus is remarkable, and this is not an 
advantage. The concern of religion is en- 
tirely with this life, though there is vague 
intimation of another. ‘‘Atonement,’’ ‘‘re- 
demption,’’ ‘‘justification,’’ are good old 
words, which are made-the vehicles of mean- 
ings wholly fresh and. new. In short, the 
disintegration of the traditional system is 
absolute; but which is more significant, this 
disintegration or the placid contemplation of 
it by Dr. Orr, it would be hard to say. As 
for himself, he holds by the traditional posi- 
tion; but he does this with so much urban- 
ity, his entire dealing with Ritschl has in it 
so little odium theologicum, that, considering 
his standing as a Scotch Calvinist, volunta- 
rily set for the defence of the Presbyterian 
faith, he is even a more remarkable sign of 
the times than Ritschl himself. Such kindly 
consideration is not far from deliberate 
assent. His concluding chapter brings out 
the differences between Ritschl and the tradi- 
tional school, but minimizes rather than ex- 
aggerates their amount. The preceding chap- 
ter on the later developments of the Ritsch- 
lian theology is one of the most interesting 
in the book. With much difference in de- 
tail, there is much general agreement among 
Hermann, Kaftan, Harnack, the younger 
Ritschl, and other representative men. Dr. 
McGiffert of recent heretical notoriety is set 
down as a leading representative in this 
country. 

Ritschl contended that, the more metaphys- 
ical a system, the less Christian. But, if 
his own system is not metaphysical, it is 
often perilously near to being so; and it is 
so obscure and vague that we cannot help 
wondering if it could have been more so if 
it had been frankly metaphysical. One thing 
is sure that, if the common people are to 
hear any teacher of religion gladly, he must 
speak a language which is not removed, as this 
is, from the vernacular by infinite diameters. 
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A FRENCH VOLUNTEER OF THE WAR OF 


INDEPENDENCE. Translated and edited by 
Robert B. Douglas. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50.—Many may have forgot- 


ten, if indeed they ever knew, that Honoré 
de Balzac, before resolving to make his liv- 
ing by writing books, tried his fortunes for 
a year as a printer of the books of others, 
and managed to lose something more than 
150,000 francs in that time. The books 
which he printed have acquired a certain 
fame among collectors, independent of their 
intrinsic value; and one of these is the orig- 
inal book from which these memoirs of the 
Chevalier de Pontgibaud are translated. In 
this case the memoirs are interesting for 
their own sake, and also because they give 
a picture of the American army, and impres- 
sions made by our country on an intelligent 
foreigner during a most important period of 
our history. The Chevalier de Pontgibaud 
was brave, shrewd, good-natured, and hot- 
headed; and thus he has the chief qualifica- 
tions for a hero of romance,—a part which 
he plays quite as well as if he were the fab- 
rication of a romancer’s fancy instead of 
a veritable personage of considerable impor- 
tance. His escape from the prison -Pierre- 
en-Cize, to which he was committed as a 
State prisoner when only sixteen years old, 
is narrated with considerable spirit. He fled 
to America, was shipwrecked in Chesapeake 
Bay, joined the army when it was encamped 
at Valley Forge, was welcomed by Lafayette 
and appointed one of his aides-de-camp, and 
passed through interesting experiences, which 
he recounted afterward in lively, graphic 
style. He was almost on the spot when 
André was_ arrested, had a conversation with 
him without guessing his identity, and was 
present when Col. Hamilton recognized him. 
After De Pontgibaud’s return to France, he 
was obliged to emigrate to be sure of keep- 
ing his head during the overturnings of the 
French Revolution. He made three voyages 
to America; and his kindly, clever talk 
about the changes he found and the people 
he met help to make up a book of unusual 
interest. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. Modern 
France, 1789-95. By André Lebon, member 
of the Chamber of Deputies. New York: 
G. Putnam’s Sons.—The writer of this vol- 
ume has succeeded in treating some of the 
most passionate phases of modern history in 
an entirely dispassionate manner. His sub- 
ject is so large that his treatment is con- 
densed to a degree that makes it little more 
than a mere catalogue of the most important 
events and their connections. He has sepa- 
rate chapters on the ‘‘Revolutions of 1789 
and 1792,’’ ‘‘The Directory,’’ ‘‘The Consu- 
late,?” “The Hirst Empire,*? “*The First 
and Second Restorations,’’ ‘‘The July Mon- 
archy of 1830,’’ ‘‘The Revolution of 1848,’’ 
‘““The Second Empire,’’ ‘‘The National De- 
fence,’’ and ‘‘The Third Republic.’’ The 
essential elements involved in these succes- 
sive aspects are clearly set forth. There are 
also two chapters on ‘‘Letters, Arts, and 
Sciences,’’—one covering the period from 
1789 to 1848, and the other the period from 
1848 to 1895. Despite the brevity of each 
separate mention, these chapters are admi- 
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rably done. Strangely enough, however, we 
do not find any mention of Lamartine’s 
Girondins, one of the most influential books 
of the century, largely responsible for the 
revolution of 1848. The temper of the book 
throughout is that of the philosophic histo- 
rian, and one would be glad to have the abil- 
ities of M. Lebon displayed upon a wider 
field. As it is, his book is rather one for 
convenient reference than for agreeable read- 
ing. On the whole, it is calculated to in- 
crease our confidence in the stability of the 
republic, which has, however, much to con- 
tend with in the popular tendency to hero- 
worship and the legislative dread of every 
dominating personality. There are also diffi- 
culties inherent in the Napoleonic centraliza- 
tion working in connection with universal 
suffrage. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zang- 
will. Harper & Brothers.—Zangwill must 
have several forms of conscious and sub- 
conscious existence, in order to show such 
versatility in his writings. He often ap- 
pears to be a cheerful agnostic, commenting 
upon things that are going on in the busy 
world around him. But, again, as in these 
sketches of Hebrew life, he writes as if the 
tragic history of his race had filled his whole 
being with the seriousness, the gloom, and 
the solemn enthusiasm of the Hebrew charac- 
ter. The first sketch, ‘‘A Child of the 
Ghetto, ’’ could have been written apparently 
only by one who had passed through the ex- 
perience described. He says, ‘‘Almost all 
the dreamers had some such childhood as 
this, and it may serve to explain them.’’ 
Beginning back three hundred years, we have 
in successive sketches a procession of Jews; 
and such Jews! Among them, Spinoza, 
Heine, Karl Marx, Lassalle. And they, all 
dreamers, are men of thought and men of 
action, philosophers, fanatics, messiahs, so- 
cialistic reformers, women and children, —all 
passing through mental crises and tragic ex- 
periences which hold the interest of the 
reader, and make heavy drafts upon his sym- 
pathy. In this book the modern Jew lives. 
The Jews of Dickens and George Eliot are 
but pale imitations, wooden representatives 
of these strange, mysterious people, who 
mingle in all the streams of modern civiliza- 
tion, and yet live a life which to the Gen- 
tile is simply an enigma. Beaconsfield’s 
The Primrose Sphinx draws the attention of 
the whole world. ‘‘But what thinks the 
Sphinx?’’ Zangwill asks, and answers, ‘‘Who 
shall tell?’ 


A Boy I xnew. By Laurence Hutton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The chap- 
ters of this book have been rearranged and 
extended since their appearance as successive 
papers in St. Vicholas. Mr. Hutton has fol- 


lowed the example of Mr. Aldrich, Mr. 
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Warmer, and Mr. Howells, who have all 
given us graphic pictures of their boyhood 
life, and incidentally proved that the man 
may keep the boy’s heart, even while he 
accepts the responsibilities of added years. 
This is the story of a city boy, however, 
who made New Year calls and spent his 
allowance on the theatre. Mr. Hutton is 
frankly reminiscent, and thus gives us the 
boy plus the appreciation of his joys and 
trials gained from later experience. Yet he 
remembers well, and sees things in their old- 


* time relations, without distorting the pro- 


portions of events as a boy sees them. One 
reads such a book with pleasure, not so much 
because he cares to know that Mr. Hutton 
liked to play fire-engine, and did not like to 
go to the dentist, that he climbed fences in- 
stead of going through gates, or that his 


grandfather gave him a Bible instead of lead | was 


soldiers and a tin citadel, as because one 
finds his own childhood unrolling itself be- 
fore him, and the universal Boy appeals to 
him for sympathy. The illustrations show 
the boy in kilts, in his first trousers, and at 
later stages of development, also his mother, 
father, uncle, grandfather, friends, etc., 
taken from portraits; and these probably add 
to the autobiographical interest of the book, 
at least. The story of the four dogs will be 
found delightful by any one who cares for 
pets at all. 


Rimes TO BE READ. By J. Edmund V. 
Cooke. Chicago: W. B. Conkey Company. 
Mainly a book of rollicking humor, laps- 
ing at the worst into mere doggerel and 
metrical horse-play. At its best, the note is 
distinctly human; and we have here and 
there a poem which, by its rude sincerity, 
commends itself to us, as do not the daintier 
things of the most elegant poetasters of our 
time. There are poems here and there which 
make it evident that Mr. Cooke could be 
very successful in a more conventional man- 
ner if he cared to be. Take ‘‘At a Car- 
window,’’ for example. It is a beautiful 
sonnet; but a dozen can write such where 
one can write such a poem as ‘‘The Day of 
Labor’? (why not ‘‘Labor Day’’?). We 


could wish that millions of copies of this! 


poem might be scattered abroad when the 
next Labor Day comes round. How good, 
too, is ‘‘Dear Mother Earth’’! and ‘‘The 
Armies of the Com’’ is conceived as happily 
as if Emily Dickinson had written it. 
Judge, reader, for yourself :— 


“Rank upon rank they stood, and row on row, 
Plumed, tasselled, uniformed in green, 
With rations in their knapsacked husks 

between 
The myriad blades they brandished at the 
foe. 


“Long held the brave brigades, and would 
not yield, 
Till, shattered by the destiny of war, 
Then (gallant tribute from the conqueror) 


They stacked their arms, and tented on the| 


field.’ 


Only it is a pity that in the first stanza the 
word ‘‘husks’’ should have broken in on the 
continuous metaphor of the poem. 


TALES OF THE HOME FOLKs IN PEACE AND 


War. By Joel Chandler Harris, author of | 


jnot open 


|ently innocent remark. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—The an- 
nouncement of a new story or a new book by 
Mr. Harris is sufficient to excite not merely 
curiosity, but also active and sympathetic 
interest. This volume includes twelve stories 
illustrating the character of negro life in the 
South during the war, and the folk-stories 
which travel around the world. The best 
sketch in the book is ‘*The Colonel’s * Nigger 
Dog.’ ’’ ‘‘Old Shade’? in this story is 
Uncle Remus, slightly disguised. The 
theme belongs to Mr. Harris as peculiarly as 
does Rip Van Winkle to Joe Jefferson. 
Write as long as he may, the public will 
always ask for more of the delicious humor 
and tender humanity of this ancient darky. 
The war sketches show some of the straits 
to which whites and blacks were together 
driven, both in the army and at home. War 
grim and terrible; and yet there were 
many entertaining episodes which relieved 
its awful monotony. ‘‘The Late Mr. Wat- 
kins of Georgia,’’ with much jocular preface 
and comment, quite in the style of Mark 
Twain, presents a case of similarity between 
a story of things related as happening in 
Georgia, and vouched for by the daughter of 
the woman who saw them, and a _folk-story 
of ancient date in India. There are no poor 
stories in the book. To use the ancient 
formula, ‘‘Some of Mr. Harris’s stories are 
better than others; but he writes no poor 
stories.”’ ; 


THE SON oF THE Czar. -By James Gra- 
ham. Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25 
The weak, fanatical son of Peter the Great, 
venturing in his folly where brave men might 
well have walked with prudence, devoted to 
the outward forms of a religion whose ethical 
precepts he habitually disregarded, cowardly 
where he had nothing to fear, blind when 
danger threatened, 
this historical romance, which could end, as 
one knows from the beginning, only in pain- 
ful tragedy. The author has made a careful 
study of the times. He puts the most favor- 
able interpretation on the acts of the great 
czar, perhaps to make the contrast between 
him and his miserable son the more striking. 
The book is much too long. The windings 
of intrigue and plotting are too minutely 


| detailed; and the result is less interesting 
1 


than it would have been, had events been 
allowed to follow one another more rapidly. 


| Yet it is a book that, once read, will not be 


easily forgotten. 


SomME Common Errors OF SPEECH. A. G. 
Compton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—This is 
an interesting and sensible little book, com- 
mendably free from the pedantry which 
usually disfigures books on the correct use of 
English. Yet it grieves one to be told that 
he may no longer speak of his Alma Mater; 
and decided objection must be made to the 
dictum that, ‘‘even in spite of the usage of 
many good writers, we are justified in avoid- 
ing a given form, if it is bad on theoretical 
grounds, provided the required meaning can 
be expressed equally well by another form, 
to the same objections.’’ The 
danger lies in the application of this appar- 
Usage, not theory, 


is the proper test: idioms are always obnox- 
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is the central figure of 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey an mter- 
esting and profitable study of a ge aT can never 
grow old as long as man is what ... This little vol- 
ume is modern in tone, . absolutely clear, free 
from either itionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern s of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to his own phile- 


sophical thinking, he could hardly do than to test it 
ng the clear p —— of this book—TV%e Hartford 
Semtnary Recor. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—Tke New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 
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Che Dome. 
The Bird’s Story. 


I once lived in a little house, 
And lived there very well: 

I thought the world was small and round, 
And made of pale blue shell. 


T lived next in a little nest, 
Nor needed any other: 

I thought the world was made of straw, 
And brooded by my mother. 


One day I fluttered from the nest 
To see what I could find. 

I said, ‘“The world is made of leaves: 
I have been very blind.”’ 


At length I flew beyond the tree, 
Quite fit for grown-up labors: 
I don’t know how the world zs made, 
And neither do my neighbors. 
— Educational Gazette. 
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All about Roy. 


BY LOIS WHITNEY. 


When I wrote my composition on ‘‘All 
about Stanley,’’ I said I was going to write 
one about Roy, too, just so as to tell how 
provoking he is. But that was one day when 
he had been especially trying, only I cannot 
remember now just what it was about; and, 
as I mean to write seriously about him, I 
may as well confess in the beginning that he 
really isn’t bad, as boys go. He doesn’t 
look a bit like Stanley. He isn’t so pict- 
uresque; for his hair is just a common, or- 
dinary brown, and his eyes are gray or blue 
or some such color, and his cheeks are red 
and hard and shiny like apples, and he is 
just always a-laughing. When the teacher 
read to us the other day about the man who 
didn’t want to hear Aristides called ‘‘the 
Just’’ any more, all the girls thought he was 
very mean. But I knew just how he felt; 
for I feel that same way sometimes, when 
I hear people call Roy good-natured. If he 
falls down, he gets up and laughs; and it 
isn’t a make-believe laugh, either. The 
other day a boy was teasing Stanley, and 
called him ‘‘Freckles’’; and Roy rushed up 
to him, and took him right by the back of 
the collar, and said, ‘‘You’d better stop 
that, bettn’t you?’’ And all the time he 
looked just as pleasant as if he were only in 
fun. But the boy stopped. Mother says 
that sometimes he laughs because, if he 
didn’t, he would cry; but that isn’t like me. 
When I feel gloomy, and my French verbs 
torment my life out, and Bessie can go to 
the matinee and I can’t, why, I just love to 
be mournful, and quite right, too; but, of 
course, Roy laughs, and it is too provoking 
when he gets me to laughing and I don’t 
want to. 

We had such a good time together last 
night that I will stop finding fault. - Bessie, 
May and I have been getting up some tab- 
leaux and things, and we just had to get Roy 
to help us out. We had the performance in 
the barn; and there were fifteen boys and 
girls there, and we made seventy-five cents 
out of it, which all goes to the furnishing of 
our ‘‘Shanty Club.’’ Mother let us have 
some lemonade and cake; and every one said 
that the show was really worth five cents 
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apiece, and they all felt that they hadn’t 
been cheated out of their money. 

One of our best pieces was ‘‘Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter.’? I read the poem; and Roy, 
Harold Porter, and Stanley acted it out. 
Roy was the daughter. 

I said we ought to have Bessie for that; 
but Roy and Harold had just been to the 
Hasty Pudding theatricals, and they said 
that the boys always had to take the girls’ 
parts, and they weren’t going to act any 
“Tord Ullin’s Daughter’’ with a girl in the 
cast. So Roy was the girl; and he did look 
beautiful, and they all said he looked just 
like me. Harold was the lover, and Stanley 
was the boatman; and he had an old broom 
to row with, and I wish everybody could 
have seen how hard the dear little fellow 
worked. Roy was positively thrilling when 
it came to, — 


‘One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover.’’ 


Roy had his hand chalked, so it did really 
look lily-white. They were all in the box 
Aunt Lucy’s dresses came in; and it was 
good, but crowded. Then Bessie and the 
other girls had a big black shawl stretched 
across the floor for the dark and stormy 
water; and they shook it up and down for 
waves. And, when the boat finally went 
over, they just drew the shawl right over 
them. It was great. 

I would like to stop here and tell you 
about the Shanty Club, and how we run it, 
and what we bought with our seventy-five 
cents. But I cannot, because this is to be 
all about Roy; and the Shanty Club would 
be more about me, because I am the presi- 
dent. But perhaps I can tell about that an- 
other time. That is the reason, too, why I 
cannot tell any more about the play last 
night, because Roy wasn’t anything else in 
particular except just ‘‘Bluebeard’’; and he 
did not do that well at all. Who ever saw 
a ‘‘Bluebeard’’ who didn’t look ferocious 
and grim? Roy just sawed off their heads 
as cheerfully as if it were an afternoon tea. 
I told him I did think he might at least get 
on the expression he has when he has to saw 
wood and doesn’t want to; but he said that 
would be all wrong, that of course ‘‘Blue- 
beard’’ just loved to wallow in gore, and 
that the time for him to look grim would 
have been when he didn’t have any to wallow 
in. But I still think that, when a man cuts 
off heads, it ought to make the spectators 
shudder instead of laugh. 

I think I ought to tell you something very 
fine about Roy for the last; and so I will, 
though it happened more than a year ago, 
and I cannot help forgetting it when I get 
cross with him. It was one day when Uncle 
Joé and Aunt Lucy had invited us to go out 
to Glenhurst and spend the day and stay all 
night. It was a very special invitation, be- 
cause our English cousins were there; and 
they were going to have a grand celebration 
before they went away. There was going to 
be a flower parade in the afternoon; and we 
were all to ride in a lovely flower-trimmed 
carriage, and see the parade. Then in the 
evening there was going to be dancing in 
a big tent; and we were to have fireworks on 
the river, and all go out in boats, and have | 
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ice-cream and everything you can think of. 
Of course, we hadn’t talked of anything else 
for days. I had a new dress for the even- 
ing, and we were going to take it over in the 
carriage with us in the morning. It was the 
prettiest dress I ever had; and I suppose I 
talked about it more than I ought, for I re- 
member Roy said he was tired to death of 
hearing about the old thing. And I thought 
that especially tiresome of him, but I hushed 
up. 

Well, we went over there all right; and I 
was so busy with the girls that I never 
thought about Roy, and didn’t miss him 
until we were just going out to see the 
parade about three o’clock. Then he didn’t 
turn up to ride in the carriage with us; and 
I thought it funny, but I supposed he had 
gone off with some of the boys, perhaps out 
on the river. He was there for supper all 
right; but he had such a _ headache he 
couldn’t eat anything, and then he lost the 
whole evening. His head ached so he had 
to go to bed, and he never saw the illumina- 
tions nor the fireworks nor anything. I wore 
my pretty new dress; and it was just as 
pretty as ever, and I was so glad I had it. 

And now just hear the truth of it, though 
I did not know it for more than a week 
afterward; and I wouldn’t have known it 
then, only that Aunt Lucy’s maid told mother 
about it, and mother told me. When we 
arrived there, Aunt Lucy went to take my 
dress out of the box we had brought over in 
the carriage ; and—it was the wrong box! I 
don’t know how it ever happened; but there 
were two almost alike, both in my closet, 
and somehow or other, in the confusion of 
starting, somebody had put in the wrong one, 
and my dress had been left at home. Aunt 
Lucy came out to tell me, so that I might 
make up my mind to it, I suppose; and she 
ran across Roy in the hall. 

‘*Just think, Roy!’’? she said. ‘*Lill’s 
pretty dress wasn’t brought over, after all; 
and I do not know what the poor child will 
dou 

Roy laughed at first, and said it would 
serve me right for talking so much about it. 
But, after he had left auntie, he ran back, 
and said :— 

“*T say, Aunt Lucy, don’t tell Lill yet ; 
and I can go over on a wheel, and get it for 
her. I can get back before the parade.’’ 

Aunt Lucy did not know what to do, but 
Roy was off before she fairly thought about 
it. After he had gone, she couldn’t think of 
anything else, especially when the whole 
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afternoon went away, and he didn’t appear 
until just about twenty minutes before sup- 
per. Such a time as the poor boy had! He 
had to take a rickety thing one of the boys 
lent him; for, of course, his own wheel was 
at home.. And, when he was about a mile 
from our house, an old puncture in the tire 
gave out again, and he didn’t know what to 
do at first. Then a baker’s wagon came 
along, on the way to Glenhurst; and he 
asked if he could have a ride back.. The 
baker said he could, and told him he might 
fix the wheel in the back of the wagon. So 
he was just going to, and then he wondered 
what I would do without my dress; and so 
he said he couldn’t ride. And then he 
walked all the way home with that horrid old 
wheel; and then he took the box with my 
dress, and walked all the three miles and 
a half back again in that hot sun.. He met 
two or three wagons; but not a single one 
came along going toward Glenhurst, except 
just carriages going over for the parade, and 
he said those were all full. When we talked 
the whole thing over a week later, mother 
said that was like a hero,—not just because 
he did a kind thing, but because he never 
told of it afterward. It would have spoiled 
all my fun if I had known it, I am sure; 
and every time I think about it it makes me 
feel sore in my throat to think how I danced 
away in that dress, and poor Roy stayed at 
home with the headache from that long walk 
and hot sun. But, when I tried to say some- 
thing about it, he just laughed, and said :— 
““Hm! You don’t suppose I knew the 
bicycle was going to break down, do you?’’ 


My Pegasus. 


On my two feet I used to run. 

When long the way, it was no fun. 

My breath was short, my throat was dry: 
I longed to be a bird, and fly. 

“Dear fairy, grant this one desire : 

Oh let me run, and never tire.” 


I only made that wish in fun, 
For boys are always tired that run. 
There are no fairies, grandma says; 
Yet now, through all these happy days, 
I never tire, for we can fly,— 
My little bicycle and [. L 
—From ‘Singing Verses for Children,” 
by Lydia A. Coonley. 


A Seven-year-old’s Adventure. 


‘«There was a young boy in Quebec, 

Who was buried in snow to the neck. 
When they said, ‘Are you friz?’ 
He replied, ‘Yes, I is; 

But we don’t call this cold in Quebec!’ ’’ 

So sings the poet of the burning jungle, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. His song is supposed 
to relate to an imaginary case; but mean- 
time a young boy of Montreal has actually 
been buried in a snow-drift, quite over his 
head, so deep that he could not dig out, and 
remained buried from noon until quarter- 
past seven in the evening. 

The story of his adventure is thrilling, 
and affords a telling glimpse of winter life 
in Montreal. The boy’s name is Leon Ma- 
honey, and he is only seven years old. On 
the 11th of February last he was engaged in 
the sport of ‘‘catching rides’’ on the public 
street. He hung on behind a big transport 
sleigh, whose driver did not notice him. 
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As the sleigh, with the boy behind, was 
passing along Ann Street, in which street 
little Leon lived, a great quantity of snow 
fell off a roof upon the sleigh. The ava- 
lanche not only knocked Leon off, but buried 
him. He tried to squirm out; but the snow 
was heavy, and the long fall from the roof 
had so packed it that the little fellow could 
not move. 


No one saw the boy carried down by the 


snow. The driver, unaware that he had lost 
a passenger, drove on. People passed and 
repassed within two or three feet of the 
spot where Leon was vainly writhing; but 
no one could hear his smothered cries for 
help. 

Hours passed. Leon still struggled, but 
vainly,—vainly in the respect that he came 
no nearer to getting out. But probably his 
struggles saved his life by preventing him 
from becoming benumbed with cold. Some- 
how he got air enough to save him from suf- 
focation. 

However, at last he did become exhausted, 
and was unable to struggle any more. The 
end must have come soon. But, when dark- 
ness fell, and little Leon had not come home, 
his parents began to look for him. No one 
seemed to have seen him in the neighbor- 
hood. But, at last, some one reported that 
he had noticed the boy on the big transport 
sled; and he also remembered the sled well 
enough so that the driver of it was identified 
and found. 

But the driver had seen nothing of a small 
boy on his sled. The inquirer was about to 
go away in discouragement, when the driver 
exclaimed :— 

““There was a big snow-slide struck my 
sleigh this noon. I wonder if he could have 
been on it then?’’ 

He remembered about where the avalanche 
had fallen; and, with the little boy’s par- 
ents, he went to the place. Asa sort of 
forlorn hope, they began to dig; and, lo! in 
a few moments, at the hour of quarter-past 
seven, Leon was unearthed, or unsnowed. 
He was exhausted, benumbed, scarcely con- 
scious, but alive. Doctors were called; and 
before long the boy was in his own bed at 
home, and _ sleeping peacefully. — Youth's 
Companion. 


A pretty little girl of three years was in 
a drug-store with her mamma. Being at- 
tracted by something in the show-case, she 
asked what it was. The clerk replied, ‘‘That 
is a scent-bag.’’ ‘‘How cheap!’’ replied 
the little girl. ‘*I’ll take two!?’—Z xchange. 


One evening a gentleman brought his man- 
dolin to Willie’s home, and played some 
charming music. When he had gone away, 
the little boy turned toward his father, and 
with tears in his eyes exclaimed pleadingly, 
‘‘Q papa, won’t you buy me a little boydo- 
lin, so that I can play?’’—Selected. 


Girlie the other day asked her big sister to 
give her an example. So her sister said, in 


fun, ‘‘Well, if one family has three chil- 
dren, how many children have two fami- 
lies??? ‘‘Nine,’’ was the prompt reply. 
‘‘Why, how’s that?’’ queried her sister. 
‘*Oh,’’ said she, roguishly, ‘‘the other fam- 
ily had six children !’’—Youth’s Companion. 
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“ Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.”’ 


alter Baker & Co's| 
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“Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 


—Nedical and Surgical Journal. 
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Artificial Homan Eyes 


anew LLOYD&co 


323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South church, Boston 


LEWIS F. PERRY & WHITNEY CO, 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


Draperies, Wall Papers, Wall Hangings. 
Decorative Painting, Plain Painting, 
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Travel by the Dominion Line, 


8 BOSWORTH STREET, = = 
Fast passenger servite. S. S. New 
England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 


Telephone 962 Boston. 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston_ to 


TO Queenstown and Liverpool, April 30, 
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Montreal, Quebec, and Liverpool 
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ter, maps and sailings, send to the 
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103 State St., Boston. 
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MURAT HALSTEAD’S GREAT WAR BOOK. 
“Our Country in War.” All about armies, navies, 
coast defences, Maine Disaster, Cuba, Our War 
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peice low, freight Bees Banton: outfit free. 
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(This Department is conducted by Rev. Epwarp EVERETT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


The Point of Honor. 


No American except Mr. Day has any right 
at the present moment to address directly the 
ruling powers of Spain. Any reader of these 
lines — with this one exception—might be 
sent to prison, perhaps hanged, for violation 
of law by undertaking to paddle his own 
canoe in thus addressing a foreign power. 

But have we not some friend in Europe 
who can give a hint to this amiable Queen 
Mother or this much-beleaguered Sefior Don 
Sagasta on the point of honor as illustrated 
by history? 

The point of honor is by no means blunted 
by the cession of territory or by the aban- 
donment of it. 

This should be written large in interna- 
tional law. 

In 1762-63 Louis XV., called the strongest 
sovereign in Europe, for reasons of his own 
gave up the government of Canada. No 
one, from that day to this, has thought the 
honor of the French nation affected by a 
hair’s breadth. 

In 1783 George III., very sensitive about 
the point of honor, gave up his superintend- 
ence of the English colonies in’ America. 
England lost no honor in the concession. 
She has gained immensely by it in her com- 
merce, her wealth, and her dignity. 

In 1841 the United States gave up to Eng- 
land—without war—millions of acres of land, 
—belonging to the State of Maine, by the 
way,—a part of our own territory. There is 
not a statesman in the world to-day who, 
examining the evidence, would not say that 
this land was absolutely in the possession of 
the United States. But, in the interests of 
Civilization and peace, the United States 
gave it up to England, as one might say to 
the owner of the next manor: ‘‘Why, if you 
are particular about this bit of land, in 
Heaven’s name take it! You and I are such 
good friends that we do not quarrel about 
a bit of old boundary.’’ 

In the year 1859 the United States did the 
same thing in smoothing again its arrange- 
ments with its old friend and old enemy, 
Iingland. It is very inconvenient to us now 
that we, in a spirit of dignified generosity, 
such as used to be called Spanish in old- 
fashioned literature, say to our somewhat 
obdurate neighbor: ‘‘Well, if you want a 
port on the Pacific, take it. We have ports 
enough, and we are not going to quarrel with 
an old friend for a few million square miles 
of wild land.’’ In precisely the same spirit, 


under Mr. Gladstone’s administration, he 
said to the kingdom of Greece: ‘‘Here are 
these JIonian Islands. We have islands 


enough; and, if you want them, take them, 
—take them, with their palaces and their 
arsenals and their forts and the rest. ’’ 

It is a little as, when you bid good-by to 
a friend who is going on a long foreign jour- 
ney, you might say to him: ‘‘It is a cold 
morning. Take these rugs, as you go down 
to the steamer. You may like to use them. 
And never think of sending them back again: 
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we have rugs enough or there are rugs 
enough in the world.’’ In the same spirit, 
in the old traditions of Spain, whem it be- 
came quite clear that the people of Mexico 
could govern themselves better than a distant 
bureau of a largely occupied government 
could do, Spain gave up the government of 
Mexico to people of Spanish birth and line- 
age who had made Mexico. It has never 
been whispered in any circle in the world that 
Spain forfeited her honor by such a concession. 

When the time came, the royal family of 
the house of Portugal divided itself; and 
one of the members of it became Emperor of 
Brazil, while the other part retained the ad- 
ministration of Portugal. Here was certainly 
no loss of honor on the part of Portugal: the 
act showed simply a recognition of the move- 
ment of a century, which had made of a col- 
ony of Portugal an independent power. 

It is a pity that for months or years two 
nations should be in a state of war, where 
one of. them feels that she is maintaining a 
point of honor, if in that feeling she violates 
her own traditions, and violates the tradi- 
tions of international law. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


A Palace for Boys. 


I referred in this column some weeks ago 
to the palace, as it must really be called, 
which Mr. Matthew Borden of Fall River has 
built for the Boys’ Club of that city. We 
have not a club-house in America, built by 
whatever society, better adapted for its pur- 
pose than this admirable building, which has 
been erected under the direction of Mr. Bor- 
den, with simple reference to the possible 
needs of a large club of working boys. It is 
gratifying to know that the directors of the 
club and the boys of Fall River appreciate so 
entirely Mr. Borden’s munificence that this 
spacious hall is constantly and well filled. 
It is not unusual to find six hundred boys at 
a time in the various classes or gymnasiums 
of the institution on a single evening. 

The Boys’ Club of Fall River is an insti- 
tution now ten or twelve years old. Begin- 
ning in a modest way, it has been so devel- 
oped by the tact and skill and unselfishness 
of the ladies and gentlemen in charge that it 
now takes into its classes and courses of edu- 
cation a very large number of the boys and 
young men of that prosperous and attractive 
city. Mr. Borden’s attention was directed to 
the fact that a more complete equipment 
would be an advantage to the club; and at 
his own suggestion this admirable building 
has been erected,—I do not say this princely 
building, for I do not remember at this mo- 
ment any prince who ever did anything of 
the sort. 

The elegant building, in the most sub- 
stantial architecture, contains a large and 
convenient hall, or theatre, for public ad- 
dresses. I can testify to its admirable quali- 
ties for the voice, and am told that on occa- 
sion nine hundred persons can be seated here 
for any public address. The architect has 
put into the same building a large swimming- 
tank, with every facility for swimming in 
deep water or for learning to swim. The 
water is kept in winter at such temperature 
that the tank miay be used for exercise at all 
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seasons; and I was interested to know that 
the ladies of Fall River had found it worth 
their while to make such arrangements that 
on alternate days they may share this admi- 
rable exercise with the members of the boys’ 
club. - A well-fitted gymnasium is in another 
part of the building, a large library-room 
and proper reading-rooms are provided for; 
and there are rooms enough, with tables, 
chairs, and other equipments, for the various 
classes‘ which are carried on in the evening. 

It is not many years since the establish- 
ment of such clubs in the great manufactur- 
ing cities was first suggested as possible and 
desirable. I think it would be fair to say 
that the city of Fall River is thus far the 
model town in this regard. But, as I hope 
the readers of these lines know, the enter- 
prises in Boston, in Lynn, in Newton, in 
Worcester, in North Adams, in Springfield, 
are all encouraging. 

Let nobody forget that the boy who is 
fifteen years old to-day will be twenty-five 
years old in the year 1908. He will be an 
important member of the community at that 
time. It is most gratifying now to meet, as 
I frequently do, spirited young men, the 
directors and, so to speak, the officers of 
public sentiment in their towns, whose ac- 
quaintance I first made in these clubs ten or 
twelve years ago, when they were beardless 
boys, learning their first lessons in public 
spirit. One cannot but hope very largely for 
the effect of such organizations on the tone 
of our social life in the twentieth century. 


Correspondence. 


. ‘*Mr. Farnum, who spoke on the 


breaking of colts at a farmers’ meeting in 
Boston some months since, will be interested 
to know that his little speech, with a good 
illustration, is published as a leaflet by the 
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Orphans’ Printing-press, Broad Street, Leom- 
instore Engen 

- ‘*The home secretary in England has 
lately appointed special prisons for the recep- 
tion of children under sentence, who are to 
be kept entirely separate from adult pris- 
ORETS.. oa te 


The Liberal Congress at Cedar 
Rapids. 


Under the impetus and direction of Rev. 
J. H. Palmer of Cedar Rapids the first 
meeting of the Liberal Congress in Iowa was 
held April 26, 27, and 28, in the Universal- 
ist church. The programme was crowded 
with sixteen main addresses and sermons, 
besides several minor ones; and it was car- 
ried out with remarkably few omissions. Two 
Jewish societies were represented on the pro- 
gramme, two Congregationalist, three or four 
Independent, and several Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist. The Universalists were noticeably 
strong, both in numbers and in activity. 
The Unitarians were well represented, al- 
though three ministers who had intended to 
be present were prevented from so doing. 
The evening sermons were preached by 
Rev. Messrs. Thomas and Jones of Chicago 
and Vittum, pastor of the Congregational 
church of Grinnell, Ia. Roughly speaking, 
the addresses were grouped under the four 
heads of ‘‘Theology,’’ ‘‘Church Union,’’ 
“Church Activities,’’ and ‘‘Sociological 
Problems.’’ Save for a few passages in 
which Mr. Vittum guarded against any 
doubts being cast upon his loyalty to ortho- 
dox or quasi-orthodox views of Christ, and 
save for some few passages in which old- 
fashioned Universalism was put well to the 
front, the theology of the meeting was dis- 
tinctly of the type to which Unitarians are 
Certainly, it would be fair 
to say that, as far as a hearer could judge, 
the liberal Jews, the Unitarians, Universal- 
ists, and the Independents present were suffi- 
ciently agreed to work together harmoniously, 
so far as the question of theology is con- 
cerned. Of course, they have their differ- 
ences; and at other meetings, and with other 
men, these differences might appear impor- 
tant. But it is significant that so much 
unanimity should be manifest at even one 
fairly representative meeting. 

The meeting would have justified itself. 
It was more largely attended than any liberal 
convention or conference which the writer 
has ever known in Iowa, and the cheer and 
enthusiasm were marked. Moreover, there 
was a prophetic quality to it which lent it 
especial interest. While many came to 
doubt, and many left in doubt as to the 
future of the congress, all were probably im- 
pressed with the feeling that this meeting 
might possibly be the beginning of an im- 
portant piece of history. Certainly, all must 
have felt that it would be good if these rep- 
resentatives of many churches could find some 
way to thus meet regularly. 

As to the possibility of regular meetings 
and as to the form.in which they shall be 
organized, no one as yet has been able to 
utter a decisive word, It seems a problem 
which can only be settled by experimenta- 
tion; and, speaking for myself, J am strongly 
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persuaded that all coldness or opposition 
based upon vague general considerations are 
very likely to be put to shame by the issue 
of the experiment. I would entreat our Uni- 
tarian men and women not to withhold their 
interest and co-operation. I predict that the 
liberal forces of America will find some way 
in which to join hands; and we shall be 
strangely untrue to the genius of our move- 
ment if we are not foremost in helping to 
discover that way. : 

Some fear that the Liberal Congress does 
not now promise to be the desired way; that 
it is not a uniting, but a disintegrating influ- 
ence; that it is snugly building up another 
liberal denomination by drawing the inde- 
pendent societies into union with Unitarian 
or Universalist societies here and _ there, 
which have cut loose from denominational 
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It must be admitted that on the sur- 
face*there are apparently reasons for this 
assertion. But what if these superficial 
faults shall prove to be purely incidental 
Steps leading to an underlying good? I am 
distinctly opposed to building up a new lib- 
eral denomination: it would seem to me 
mockery of the original aim of the congress. 
And I have strenuously insisted that the con- 
gress should direct its efforts to bringing 
about a union of the denominations through 
the action of the denominations as a whole. 
The reply has been that, at the outset, such 
efforts would be hopeless, that we must first 
get together the individual churches and min- 
isters most eager for union, and let their influ- 
ence gradually effect the larger formal action. 
The congress is now at this stage of its history. 

This is its critical stage. It must either 
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By ship “St. Mark,” at New York, from 
Hong Kong, we have landed 61 packages. 
By steamer “Cestrian,” at Boston, from 
Liverpool, we have landed 31 packages; 
by the “Ottoman,” 5 packages; the 
“Sachem,” 73 packages; the “Scottish 


King,” from Antwerp, 4 packages; and 
the “Bohemia,” from Hamburg, 11 pack- 
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Enabling us to offer desirable and 
attractive wares direct from _ original 
sources, from Hong Kong, from Stafford- 
shire, and from France and Germany. 

New shapes and colors of Baccarat 
Glass. Beautiful effects. 

New designs of Carlsbad Glass in 
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and gold effects. 

Old Blue Canton China ware, in Din- 
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Stands, Cuspidores, Piazza Seats. 
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to $60). 

Dinner Sets. Many new shapes and 
decorations, also the old standard pat- 
terns, from the low cost to the very 
costly, many of which are stock patterns, 
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appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 

Plant Pots, with or without pedestals 
to match; all values and sizes, up to the 
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Oriental Curios, recently imported 
by us from Hong Kong and Yokohama, 
comprising rare porcelains, cloisonné, 
Which will interest connoisseurs. Now on 
view in the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor). 

Fine Lamps. Our exclusive designs 
and decorations from Wedgwood, Doulton, 
Minton, from Japan and Canton, mounted 
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burners, all values from the ordinary up 
to $90 each, with fine globes and shades 
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Glass Department. An Extensive 
stock of the various lines, including Table 
Ware and choice pieces for wedding and 
complimentary gifts. 

Historical Plates and Pitchers, en- 
graved for us by Wedgwood, from artistic 
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Hall— State House — Old State House — 
King’s Chapel— Old South Church— Old 
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Fine Bric-a-Brae. Artistic pieces in 
the Art Pottery Rooms, adapted to Wed- 
ding and Complimentary Gifts. 

Rich China Plates, in single dozens 
(in Morocco satin-lined cases or without), 
Fine Minton, Haviland, Wedgwood, Cope- 
land, Royal Worcester and Doulton, cost- 
ing from $5 up to $400 per dozen. An 
extensive exhibit to choose from. 

Seashore and Country home buyers 
will find outfits or matchings in this 
line in abundant lines to choose from and 
at lowest market values. 

Never was our exhibit larger, more 
valuable and comprehensive at this season 


than now. Inspection invited. 
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pass into a distinct, small denomination, 
with all the machinery of a denomination, or 
it must abstain from distinct organization 
for a time, while rapidly preparing the way 
for representative action looking toward 
union. 

If it attempts to crystallize into a denomi- 
nation, it-will lose a large part of its present 
following. Every step seeming to point in 
that direction has been a source of weakness. 
It is simply intolerable to think that our few 
liberal societies may be called upon within 
five years to help support a new set of State 
and sectional conferences. But I do not be- 
lieve this result will come to pass. While 
a few men and societies, working with the 
congress, might endure such a prospect, the 
majority will not. They are drawn to the 
congress because it promises union, not dis- 
union. They desire some way by which the 
Unitarians, Universalists, liberal Jews, lib- 
eral Congregationalists, and other liberals of 
a town may be brought together into a so- 
ciety whose name shall not be a red rag to 
part of its members. People’s churches, or 
independent churches, marching under the 
banner of the Liberal Congress, seem to 
solve this practical difficulty. But the very 
people who uphold the congress for this spe- 
cific reason uphold it for the nobler and more 
potent reason that they find in it an oppor- 
tunity to fellowship with men of almost pre- 
cisely similar views, who belong to other 
denominations. In it lies the prophecy that 
the congress will yet be able to fulfil its 
original and true aim of bringing our small 
denominations into some large and strong or- 
ganization, which shall give them a new 
career of influence without destroying their 
old denominational units. What the Consti- 
tution did for the colonies, the congress will, 
I confidently hope, some day do for our 
liberal bodies. 

To preserve these distinct organizations is 
no less a sacred task than to effect the larger 
union. They are that thread of continuity 
so indispensable to sound life. Moreover, 
they are the conditions of diversity. They 
are the outward body in which inner differ- 
ences of culture and temperament manifest 
themselves. They rose out of distinctly dif- 
ferent historic conditions, and they are 
needed still to subserve these conditions. 
Further still, these denominations are needed 
to administer trust funds, and carry out 
inherited purposes and ideas. And, lastly, 
there are diversities of thought still to be 
subserved by these different denominations. 
Despite all the agreements of that Cedar 
Rapids meeting, there remain differences 
which have a just claim for a time and place 
where they can be distinctly uttered in con- 
genial surroundings. 

These and many other considerations warn 
us that the Liberal Congress must be a union 
of denominational units if it is to meet the 
-real need of the hour. Just in so far as the 
managers ignore this fact, they weaken the 
cause they have at heart. A synthesis is not 
a setting aside of distinct ideas or institu- 
tions, but a bringing of them into a larger 
and more useful whole. Synthesis is the 
forming of men into companies, companies 
into regiments, regiments into brigades. The 
chaos of the Reformation has been regi- 
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mented into religious denominations. Let 
us, in all faith and earnestness, now set our- 
selves to the task, than which none is more 
urgent, of brigading whatsoever of these reg- 
iments now stand for distinctly liberal ideas 


in religion. ARTHUR M. JupDy. 


Rey. Charles Babbidge, D.D. 


Rev. Charles Babbidge, D.D., passed 
quietly away at the home of his daughter 
in Pepperell, Mass., on Thursday evening, 
May 5, in the ninety-second year of his age. 
His illness was brief, his mind clear, and 
his end peaceful. Dr. Babbidge graduated 
at Harvard College in 1828, and from the 
Divinity School in 1832. He was ordained 
and settled in Pepperell, Mass., Feb. 13, 
1833, Mr. Gannett of Boston preaching the 
sermon. All who took part in the service 
have long since passed away, and many of 
them are forgotten. When Mr. Babbidge 
graduated, he was regarded as a young man 
of the finest promise, and was expected to fill 
a large place in the Unitarian Church. He 
was a man of ability and scholarship; but he 
chose to remain in a small parish, content 
with his farm, his church, his books, and 
his friends. He was one of the last of the 
old-fashioned country ministers. He was 
courteous, genial, and helpful in all his 
relations, whether in the church or the com- 
munity. 

In 1883 Harvard College conferred upon 
him and Rev. John F. Moors, army chap- 
lains in the Civil War, the honorary degree 
of S. T. D. At the Commencement dinner 
Gen. Butler used this fact with rare skill. 
He, attending Commencement at Cambridge 
as Governor of Massachusetts, was the first 
one from whom the customary degree of 
LL.D. was withheld. He intended to make, 
and everybody expected, a bitter speech; but 
with gentleness and courtesy he alluded to 
the seeming slight to himself, and remarked 
that this had been more than atoned for by 
the honor worthily conferred upon the chap- 
lain of his old regiment, Dr. Babbidge. 


Among his classmates in the college and. 


Divinity School were George S. Hillard, 
Robert C. Winthrop, and Andrew P. Pea- 
body. 

The funeral took place at eleven o’clock 
Sunday morning, May 8, from the church 
with which he had been connected as pastor 
and pastor emeritus for sixty-five years. The 
service, conducted by Rev. Emeline Harring- 
ton, was marked by extreme simplicity, in 
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accordance with Dr. Babbidge’s well-known 
preference. The remains were borne to the 
grave by comrades of the Grand Army, and 
consigned to their last resting-place with 
military ceremonies. The Grange, of which 
Dr. Babbidge was a member, was present in 
a body. Service was omitted at the Congre- 
gational church, so that pastor and people 
might attend the obsequies of one so widely 
known and so universally beloved. The 
house was thronged with residents of Pep- 
perell and friends from a distance. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast Conference. 


The recent joint session of the Pacific 
Unitarian and Women’s Unitarian Confer- 
ences at San Francisco, Second Church, af- 
forded an opportunity for a bird’s-eye view 
of the Unitarian situation here. The gen- 
eral conference opened the evening of April 
25 with sermon by Rev. Theodore C. Will- 
iams, followed by a reception of delegates. 
The latter were not numerous, being but four 
from the North, two from the South, six from 
the interior, and the rest from our round-the- 
Bay societies. 

The Wednesday morning devotional ser- 
vice, led by Rev. Thomas L. Eliot of Port- 
land, set the pitch for the session, —a note of 
courage, fidelity, and hope. President Hor- 
ace Davis’s address of welcome was re- 
sponded to by Hon. John D. Works of Los 
Angeles. Reports of the Pacific Unitarian 
and Unitarian headquarters came next, then 
reports of the churches. A pleasant feature 
of our last two conferences has been the pres- 
ence of Rev. Alfred Martin of Tacoma Free 
Church. This indicates no change in Mr. 
Martin’s fundamental position, but Mr. Mar- 
tin’s report for his society shows that our 
liberal churches are all working for the same 
ends. Rev. Thomas L. Eliot represented 
Portland and the churches of Washington and 
Oregon. Mr. Wilbur’s resignation at Port- 
land leaves that society without a pastor, but 
Dr. Eliot has tendered his free services for 
six months. Though straightened for funds, 
it maintains its usual vigorous activity. 
Salem is still fighting against heavy odds. 
Centralia, Wash., maintains a small lay 
circle. Spokane is in good working order 
under Mr. Fairfield, and is making ends 
meet. Seattle has fortnightly preaching, Dr. 
Eliot, Mr. Martin, Mr. Wilbur, Mr. Cope- 
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land, and other local clergy assisting; and 
lay services are maintained on alternate Sun- 
days. The society hopes to call a pastor 
soon. 

Southern California was represented by 
Hon. John D. Works of Los Angeles, the 
strong right arm of the somewhat distracted 
Unity Church. He reports that Rev. C. W. 
Wendte’s health is improving, and that he is 
bringing harmony out of the unpleasant con- 
ditions that have prevailed there for some 
months past. Redlands is to lose its pastor, 
Rey. J. C. Allen, and will close the church 
for a time. San Bernardino maintains a 
thriving Sunday-school. Rev. Solon Lauer 
is to leave San Diego, and that society is 
looking for a pastor. Pomona, Ont., has 
just installed Rev. Charles A. Livingston; 
and the spirit is good. Santa Ana goes its 
quiet way under Mr. Watson. 

The San Joaquin Valley was represented 
by our missionary, Rev. Sarah Pratt Carr, 
who is now working at Fresno, slowly feel- 
ing her way amid hard times and much dis- 
couragement; but the movement seems a vital 
one. Lemoore has discontinued services on 
account of Mrs. Carr’s transfer to Fresno, 
since even that devoted woman cannot act in 
two places at the same time. Rev. George 
T. Weaver, recently installed at Hanford, 
Cal., reports excellent conditions, —the year’s 
expenses and a church lot provided for, and 
a good prospect of a chapel during the year. 
Mr. Weaver has also visited Visalia, where 
the society is looking for a pastor to reopen 
services in the autumn. Santa Maria was 
reported by its pastor, Rev. Frank P. Smed- 
ley. The society is most unfortunately di- 
vided: the Unitarian element has almost 
entirely withdrawn on account of a strong 
spiritualistic element, and Mr. Smedley will 
resign shortly. Santa Barbara failed to send 
a representative: its pastor, Rev. E. F. 
Dinsmore, was detained by serious illness. 
Sacramento and Stockton failed to report. 

The local societies were well represented 
and comparatively thriving. Alameda is 
giving its pastor, Rev. George R. Dodson, 
a well-earned six months for study in Eu- 
rope. Berkeley is forging ahead under the 
inspiration of Rev. W. B. Geoghegan, con- 
stantly gaining desirable material, and look- 
ing toward its own chapel before the end of 
the year. Oakland is grappling desperately 
with its debt-reducing proposition, which the 
dry year and war excitement render trebly 
difficult; but the rst of June should see the 
difficulty past, and the society on its feet. 
San José is struggling toward the same end 
with fine spirit and determination. The San 
Francisco First Parish activities are at their 
usual pitch, and the church has heartily sec- 
onded the efforts of the Second Church in 
entertaining delegates and providing for their 
comfort. The ladies of the First Church 
closed the conference by a Saturday after- 
noon lecture on ‘‘Wagner, and the Music of 
the Future,’’ by Rev. Alfred Martin of 
Tacoma, musically illustrated by Mrs. Mar- 
tin. The Second Church spoke by actions 
louder than in words of its spirit and har- 
mony in the hearty hospitality given the con- 
ference. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was led 
by Rev. W. B. Geoghegan of Berkeley, 
with a brilliant address on ‘‘The Basis of 
our Religious Belief,’’ followed by Dr. 
Eliot and Dr. Stebbins in discussion. Rev. 
N. A. Haskell gave an excellent practical 
paper on ‘'Church-building and Support,’’ 
discussed by local laymen. 

Wednesday evening was Ladies’ Night of 
the California Unitarian Club; and about 
two hundred and fifty persons gathered in the 
beautifully decorated dining-rooms of the 
Merchants’ Club, where the usual dinner was 
followed by consideration of the subject, 
‘‘Poets and Poetry.’’? The brilliant address 
of Prof. W. H. Griggs of Stanford was sup- 
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plemented by speeches from Mr. Horace G. 
Platt, Dr. Eliot, and Rev. T. C. Williams. 

The Thursday morning devotional service 
was followed by a half-day discussion of 
“The Sunday-school Problem,’’ led by Dr. 
Eliot and our veteran Sunday-school worker, 
Mr. Charles A. Murdock. Miss Ellen Eliot 
reported for the Young People’s Religious 
Union of Portland, and various local young 
people’s fraternities were informally re- 
ported. 

The afternoon papers ‘included ‘‘Social 
Reform,’’ by Rev. E. B. Payne, ‘‘Indi- 
vidualism,’’ by Hon. Horace Davis, and 
“*Pioneer Work,’’? by Rev. George T. 
Weaver, with spirited discussion of each. 
Closing business was now taken up. Four 
new directors were elected to take the place 
of those retiring. The conference also passed 
a resolution expressing its confidence in and 
sympathy with Rev. C. W. Wendte under 
his present trying conditions of health and 
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parish difficulties. An invitation from Los 
Angeles to hold the next session of the con- 
ference at Unity Church was favorably con- 
sidered. 

An evening platform meeting closed the 
general conference. Topic, ‘‘The Religion 
that will endure.’’ Speakers, Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, Rev. Alfred W. Martin, and 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins. 

The fourteenth annual session of the 
Women’s Unitarian Conference of the Pacific 
Coast opened Friday morning, the 29th, with 
devotional service by Rev. Sarah Pratt Carr, 
followed by an address of welcome from the 
president, Miss Elizabeth B. Easton. The 
reports of Branches are a most interesting and 
valuable feature of the sessions of this con- 
ference, and the remainder of the morning 
was pleasantly filled in this way. 

The afternoon topic was ‘‘The Family the 
Unit of the Church,’’ considered under three 
heads. ‘‘The Secularization of the Mother’’ 


STATEMENT 


OF 


The New England Trust Company 


BOSTON, MASS., 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF SAVINGS BANKS 
_IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Balance Sheet at Close of Business April 30, 1898. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS, 


ASSETS. 

United States Bonds, at par 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts Bonds, at 
par 


= 


$1,000,000.00 


1,000,000,00 


atlrode Bonds aaa ctetesisittek eraeteieerte meas 742,366.76 
Demand Loans with Collateral or Sureties.._1,633,750.00 
Time Loans with Collateral or Sureties..... 8,004,695.00 

ee 6 Cities 15777937328 

“a «« Towns 107,500.00 
Cash in Banks and Office 3,844,145.00 
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Deposits....... weeleseeeceees $15,375977075 
For Payment of Bonds, Cou- ) 
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Miscellaneous Stocks...........2-20s2000e. 54,590.76 
Mortgages on Real Estate...............0+ 1,603,990.75 
Policies General Trust Fund............... 43,010.32 
Deposits in Savings Banks...............+5 5,836.07 
Real Estate (Special Trust).............-++ 63,569.37 
Notes Receivable Corporations with Sureties) 155,000.00 
Notes Receivable (with collateral).......... 1,500 00 
Gasiains Barks aerstetetertie stacks eteiotee = erealsterei tele 51,565.12 
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WILLIAM ENDICOTT, Jr., President. 
J. LEWIS STACKPOLE. 
CHARLES L. YOUNG. 
AMOS W. STETSON. 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 
NATHANIEL THAYER. 


EDMUND DWIGHT. 
HENRY C. WESTON. 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 
ROBERT CODMAN. 


D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 
C. H. DALTON. 
CHARLES F. CHOATE. 
JAMES J. STORROW. 
FRANKLIN HAVEN. 
ROGER WOLCOTT. 


SUFFOLK, SS. 


3osToNn, May 5, 1898. 


The persons named in the foregoing return, Directors of The New England Trust Company, being a majority of the 
Board, appeared, and severally made oath to the truth of the statement, by them subscribed, to the best of their knowl- 


edge and belief. Before me, 


(Signed) 


HURD HENCHMAN, 
Justice of the Peace. 


NATH’L 
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was ably presented from the home side by 
Mrs. Horatio Stebbins. Mrs. G. W. Bun- 
nell spoke from the club standpoint; and 
Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, with a wise, 
balancing word, placed the matter on high 
ground, and left it beyond discussion. 

‘*The Paganism of the Young’’ was com- 
prehensively treated by Rev. Sarah Pratt 
Carr, followed by a bright and sympathetic 
discussion. ‘‘The Development of a Soul’’ 
was the topic of the third paper, written by 
Mrs. Julia B. Comstock of Portland; and its 
discussion closed this part of the programme. 

The address by the president, ‘‘An Out- 
look for the Year,’’ closed a session remark- 
able for brilliancy of utterance and whole- 
someness of spirit. 

In spite of hard times, scarcity of money 
and delegates, this joint session of the two 
conferences has been one of the most helpful 
on its records. When it was necessary to 
plan a conference session without the aid or 
presence of three of our most practical and 
experienced workers in that line, Rev. 
Messrs. Wendte, Dodson, and Wilbur, it 
seemed an impossibility to the little handful 
of workers that were left. But, while the 
intensity with which the absent ones were 
missed proves their value to the cause, the 
manner in which the conference succeeded 
without them proves something deeper yet, — 
that the cause stands or falls with no man or 
men. Wie Ce 


; The Sunday School 


We insert this communication received 
from one of our most prominent Sunday- 
school workers :— 

‘*May I add to the many words already 
said for the ‘Beacon Lights’? they have 
done much to put the mind in order, setting 
forth in a clear way the great events of 
Christian history, by which the life and 
times of Jesus are connected with our present 
life and times. The Advanced Lessons have 
been attractive for a scholarly interpretation 
aglow with earnestness; while the Primary 
and Intermediate, through a picturesque 
treatment rare to find, have called forth an 
enthusiasm for historic events that, under 
less skilful treatment, would be beyond the 
consideration of youthful minds. A school 
that has pursued this course of lessons must 
return to Bible studies with new interest.and 
power, with the promise of acquiring greater 
good than could be possible to more poorly 
furnished minds. 

‘*In these days of our country’s trial, may 
I plead for a more intelligent and earnest use 
of ‘Our Faith’? At first, it seems like 
mockery on our lips to say that we believe 
in the brotherhood of man; and yet, when 
we think of it, this very pressure of outward 
events makes us see more clearly that to 
realize this great ideal is the crowning glory 
toward which ‘the nations grope their way.’ 
If we seem to be falling sadly short of reali- 
zation, it is because the progress of man- 
kind is so slow. ‘God takes time!’ From 
out his hand ‘the centuries roll, like grains 
of sand.’ All the more must we cling to our 
belief in the final triumph of the right. All 
the more must we believe in the leadership of 
Jesus, and cling to our belief that it is 
character that saves. All the more do we 
need to trust the fatherly love of God,—to 
believe that he is in all shadows, and that 
“what to us is darkness to him is day.’ 

‘*Shall we not fill the minds and hearts of 
our young people with these glorious truths, 
teaching them to say in a new spirit of 
prayerful earnestness, ‘We believe in the 
brotherhood of man: we believe in the prog- 
ress of mankind onward and upward for- 
ever.’ ’’ 

It may be added to the above, as an item 
of interest, that ‘‘Our Faith’’ is seeking new 
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channels. The young ladies of the Brook- 
line parish who are preparing ‘‘comfort 
bags’’ for the soldiers have obtained a large 
number of these little slips, one to be placed 
in every bag. Thus the liberal gospel is 
brought home to the citizen soldier. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


A circular arfd credentials for the annual 
meeting will be sent each union this week. 
The plan is: A delegate meeting at Second 
Church Chapel, Copley Square, Wednesday, 
May 25, at three o’clock, for election of offi- 
cers, reports, including six district reports 
from the unions and the usual business of 
an annual meeting. In the evening there will 
be a public rally in the same church, at 
quarter before nine o’clock, with three brief, 
inspiring addresses, fine singing led -by a 
chorus of forty voices, and other interesting 
features. 

Let each union instruct its delegates to 
come home ready to give an ‘‘echo meeting”’”’ 
the next Sunday evening, that all may catch 
the enthusiasm from these two meetings. A 
souvenir of much interest and reports will be 
sent to all unions not represented by dele- 
gates. 

Some unions are still remiss in payment of 
dues. Please do your duty, and at once. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. * 


May 22, ‘‘The Sabbath for Man’’: Ex. xx. 
g-11; Deut, v. 12-15 (notice that a different 
reason is given for keeping the Sabbath in 
the second passage from that in the first) ; 
Isa. i. 11-17; Matt. xii. 1-8; Mark ii. 27; 
Rom: xiv. 5, 6; GColjwir, 16,17; “sunday 
on the Hill-top,’’ by W. CG Gannett, in 
‘“*The Thought of God,’’ First Series; ‘*Ser- 
mons,’’ by Frederick W. Robertson, First 
Series, Sermon VI., Second Series, Sermon 
XIII. ; ‘‘Sunday Morning,’’ by Alice Cary, 
‘*Poems,’’ Household Edition, p. 153; ‘*The 
Observance of Sunday,’’ by Rev. W. C. 
Gannett, in Christian Register for July 1, 
1897, or booklet published by James H. 
West, 174 High Street, Boston, 
of ‘‘The Sunday I would Keep’’ and ‘‘How 
shall We Keep Sunday?’’ (price 6 cents). 

For a very conservative view, see the pub- 
lications of the New England Sabbath Pro- 


* Material prepared by the Haskell Union of the Uni- 
tarian church of Roslindale, Mass. 


under title’ 
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tective League, Huntington Avenue, 


Boston. 
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THE SABBATH FOR MAN. 


Jesus laid down the fundamental law of 
Sabbath observance when he said, ‘‘The Sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.’’ Starting from Jesus’ words, we 
may formulate two principles that will guide 
us in considering the right use of Sunday. 

1. ‘*The Sabbath was made for all men’’ 
has been steadily broadening, until it has 
come to include nearly everything that the 
members of a household or of a corporation 
think they must have done. 

There exists, in most parts of this country, 
what may be called the ‘‘Sabbath feeling. ”’ 
It is an inheritance from our New England 
forefathers. They hallowed the day in quite 
the Hebrew spirit. The restraint of that 
observance is well remembered by elderly 
people. It is commonly believed that this 
‘Sabbath feeling’’ is gradually passing 
away. In the cities, especially, only traces 
of it are left. Libraries and art museums 
are now open on Sundays, band concerts are 


|given, excursions are made, and even base- 


ball games played and the theatres kept open 
in some cities. All efforts to educate, 
broaden, and uplift the people are to be com- 
mended. The question of Sunday amuse- 
ments is a more difficult one; yet, so long as 
they are not degrading, it is not easy to 
frame adequate reasons against them. Never- 
theless, the ‘‘Sabbath feeling’’ is not lightly 
to be disregarded. The young people who 
are asking whether it is right to ride a wheel 
or to play golf or to go yachting on Sunday 
cannot any longer be told that it is intrinsi- 
cally wrong to do these things. Yet, in so 
far as they conflict with the truest reverence 
for the day and the highest use of it, they 
are to be avoided. 

2. We come thus to the second of our 
principles, which is that ‘‘the Sabbath was 
made for the whole man.’’ In old times the 
soul and body were both fatigued by too 
much church-going. Now we are more likely 
to stifle the soul in the attempt to rest the 
body. The best way to rest the one is to 
refresh the other. 

On the other hand, a little resolution, es- 
pecially if coupled with the force of habit, 
will change the whole day. Once in church, 
is there not a soothing quality in the organ 
music, or in the hymns, or, it may be, in 
the prayer, that refreshes the soul, as sleep 
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rests the body? As one rises on the tide of 
nobler feeling, does he not gain a strength 
that he will need, and that will ¢e// in his 
week’s work? Too many of us are suffering 
nowadays not only from sadly jangled nerves, 
but from a settled weariness of spirit, which 
true and heartfelt worship alone can cure. 
To feel deeply the enfolding presence and 
the loving care of God is to find the only 
satisfying rest for our souls. 

For this we do not need always to go to 
church. On some Sundays, when Nature is 
at her loveliest, what can be so quieting as 
to come close to her? Though this is not 
worship in the strict sense, yet, if enjoyed 
in the company of a congenial friend or 
alone, it may become a high and rare com- 
munion. On stormy Sundays there are the 
green pastures and still waters of poetry and 
all ennobling literature and art to which to 
go. Always there are the riches of home 
love and the delights of friendship to be 
entered into and enjoyed. The true Sabbath 
is a day that brings soul and body more into 


unison with each other, and into harmony | 


with the world of law and love and duty. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


The furnishing of seaside and mountain homes is a 
feature of Boston business houses at this season. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton have always been identified in the 
crockery and glass ware of hotels, clubs, yachts, and 
family outfits ; and their store presents a busy scene at this 
time. 


Taking a Little Trouble, but saving a Good 
Deal of Money.—In few words that is the reason why 
scores of persons go to the wholesale section of Canaj 
Street when they want to buy furniture. It means a little 
extra trouble, but it saves them a good 25 per cent. on the 
uptown cost. Especially is this true of brass bedsteads 
at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company. 


When one compares the hospital ward of to-day with 
that of a few years back, or the sick-room of a private 
house with those of former times, or the modern trained 
nurse with ‘‘Sairey Gamp,’’ with her pot of goose grease, 
bottle of Epsom salts, towel, bandage, safety-pin, bottle 
of gin, and some hot water as her complete outfit, we are 
at first sight at a loss to comprehend how the sick-rooms 
and nurses of former times were tolerated; and yet, un- 
doubtedly, at their time they were considered quite up to 
the mark. 

The real truths of the germ theory of disease, although 
possibly being hinted at by some of the keener medical 
scientists, were unknown to exist for a certainty; and anti- 
septic surgery and the use of disinfectants, when contagious 
diseases were to be combated, were but little used and less 
understood. 

The science of disinfection was practically but nothing 
more than the masking of one odor by another more 
powerful, and frequently almost as poisonous and danger- 
ous as the one it was intended to overcome. Were the 
. disease germs that are surrounding us in such vast num- 
bers—especially in the cities—but of an appreciable size, 
the public would then realize the importance of their imme- 
diate destruction ; but because they have no way of making 
themselves known to our senses, except when they develop 
disease, therefore are they often regarded as myths, and 
no precautions are taken for their destruction until too 
late to prevent serious illness and frequently death. 

We would impress upon our readers not only the neces- 
sity, but the duty, of householders to employ some reliable 
disinfectant for flushing drains and numerous other house- 
hold purposes, and to do so without thinking it is so much 
material thrown away. “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.”’ 

There is no necessity for the use of the poisonous, cor- 
rosive, and staining preparations that were the only disin- 
fectants known some years ago. We would advise the 
use of ‘Sanitas,’? which is free from all of the above 
defects and at the same time a powerful germicide. The 
“Sanitas’? Company, Limited, No. 636 West ssth Street, 
New York City, will cheerfully send a copy of their work 
“How to Disinfect” on application. 


Deaths. 


At Eastport, Me., sth inst., Mrs. Sophia J. Shead, in 
her o3d year. 
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Marriages. 


In eearaes a 28th pant Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, Benjamin J. Jarrett, ., of Pittsburg, Pa., 
Mabel Blystom, of Meadville. ae 

In St. John, N.B., 28th ult., by Rev. Stanley M. Hun- 
ter, Timothy Arthur Hurley, of Blissfield, N.B., and Isa- 
ee Smith, eldest daughter of Elisha Smith, of St. John, 


Notices. 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


America Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY, MAY 24, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will hold its 
seventy-third annual meeting in Boston, at Tremont 
Temple, on Tuesday, May 24. There will be three 
sessions,—at 9.30 A.M., at 2.30 P.M., and at 7.30 P.M. 

The delegate and life members will occupy, at the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, the seats in the body of the 
Temple, and will be admitted by tickets sent them for that 
purpose. Should any fail to receive such, they can be 
had on application to the Association, 25:Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

To transact the business of the Association, it jis neces- 
sary that the body of the Temple should be reserved for 
members. But the galleries will furnish ample accom- 
modation for others who desire to be present. At the 
evening service all seats will be open to the public. 

At the Mornine Sgssrton the Annual Report of the 
Directors, the Secretary, and Treasurer, will be submitted 
the annual election will be held, and subjects relating to 
the life and prosperity of our churches will be discussed. 

At the AFTERNOON SEssIoON there will be addresses on 
“Types of Missionary Work’ by Rev. W. M. Brun- 
dage of Albany, Rev. George W. Kent of Worcester, 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay of Farmington, and Rev. F. G. 
Peabody, D.D. 

At the Eveninc Session there will be a full religious 
service. The annual sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, D.D. Mr. L. S. Thompson, organ- 
ist, and the choir of Arlington Street Church, will assist 
in the service. 


UNITARIAN FESTIVAL, 


Thursday, May 26, 1898, 


FX th 


‘MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


AT 5 O'CLOCK. 


MELVIN O. ADAMS, Esq., will preside. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. JuLti1an C. JAYNES, 
Rev. SamuEt A. Exro7, and others will speak. 


Tickets will be for sale at the bookstore of Messrs. 
Wm. B. Clarke & Co., Park Street, corner of ‘Tremont 
Street, on and after Monday, May 16, from 9g to 4, at the 
usual prices. {2.50 to the tables, $1.00 for first balcony, 
50 cents to second balcony. 

Tickets to Clergymen by correspondence only. 


FREDERICK W. PorRTER, Sec’y. 
82 Water St., Boston. 


1849 THE CHILDREN’S MISSION. 1898 


The Forty-ninth Anniversary of THe CurLpREn’s Mis- 
SION TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DeEstiTuTE will be held 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 25, at 3 o’clock, at the 


Arlington Street Church. ; : 
A report of the year’s work will be given, and short 


| addresses are expected from friends interested in work for 


needy and dependent children. 


Won. H. Batpwin, President. 
Wo. Crossy, Superintendent. 


: 537 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 


Seventy-first Anniversary Meeting, 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 
Thursday, May 26, 1898, at 2 p.m. 


Speakers and Topics. 


Opening remarks by the President, Rev. Epwarp A. 
Horton, followed by 

Twenty-minute addresses : 

Rev. Juttan C. Jaynzs, West Newton, Mass. Sub- 
ject, ‘Ailments of Sunday Schools.” 

Rey. SAMUEL A. Extot, Secretary of the Unitarian 
Association. Subject, “The Ultimate Purpose of Sunday 
Schools.”’ 

Mrs. Ropert H. Davis, New York City. 
““Women and the Work of the Sunday School.” 

Rev. THomas R. Sticer, New York City. Subject, 
“Educational Value of the Advanced Class.” 

Mr. OricEN B. Youna, Organist. 


The public cordially invited. 


Subject, 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches— Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 25, at 5 P.M. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, May 26, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rey. Henry F. Jenks, of Canton. 


THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 


Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Friday, May 27, at 12 M. 

Henry F. Jenks, Sec’y. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 


May 27, at 10 A.M. 
NATHANIEL SEAVER, JR., Sec’y. 


THE annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society will be held at King’s Chapel, Monday 
evening, May 23, at 7.300’clock. In addition to the election 
of officers, addresses will be made by Rev. F. A. Hinckley 
of Philadelphia, Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker of Troy, 
Rey. F. A. Gilmore of Haverhill, and others. Members 
and friends are cordially invited to be present. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
EK AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1850. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 
y tent rsons in attendance at all hours of the 
ee night Telenhone 665. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


EXPERIENCED (0n" @excsks, 
German, English, 


FRENCH LADY cone tnusic, and Ital 


ian, wishes position in a family as governess or compan- 
ion. Address “MADAME R. D.,” care the Christian 


Register. 
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Announcements. 


The fiftieth anniversary of Rev. Joseph 
E. Barry’s connection with mission work in 
this city will be observed by a service in the 
Christian Church, corner of Kneeland and 
Tyler Streets, Boston, on Sunday, May 15, 
at 2.30 P.M. There will be addresses by 
Rev. E. E. Hale and other well-known 
speakers, and music by a select quartette. 
Friends are cordially invited. 


Boston.— Ministers’ Monday Club, May 
16, 10.30 A.M.: Rev. W. H. Heywood will 
preside. Rev. William R. Alger will give 
the essay, ‘‘A Study of the Chief Sins and 
Vices of Man in their Source, Nature, and 
Cure.’’ 


South Boston: Unity Church held its an- 
nual meeting Wednesday evening, May 4. It 
was a large and representative gathering. 
Reports showed a good year’s work just com- 
pleted. The church is thoroughly organized, 
and in excellent working condition. The 
parish has six permanent committees, each 
of which represents some branch of church 
enterprise, and all keep in harmonious action 
by means of a joint monthly meeting. Aside 
from these committees, there are three organ- 
izations doing excellent work,—the Chil- 
dren’s Church, with its eight departments, 
the Woman’s Union, and the Christian En- 
deavor Society, with its committees. Mon- 
day evenings are occupied with a Religious 
Study Class, which is large and earnest. For 
the boys and girls there are a Gymnastic 
Class and Girls’ Club. By the help of the 
Tuckerman Fund and the Benevolent Society 
of the Meeting House Hill church an im- 
portant branch of benevolent work has been 
carried on. The work for the coming year is 
provided for in the election of a faithful 
board of officers and good working commit- 
tees. Rev. Mary T. Whitney, the retired 
pastor, was elected to a place on the standing 
committee; and Rev. Herbert Whitney was 
elected superintendent of the Children’s 
Church. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. —The Third Unitarian 
Society (Unity Church) is working energet- 
ically and to good purpose with its new pas- 
tor, Rev. D. M. Wilson. The Women’s 
Alliance is an active element in the work of 
the society, and has accomplished a great 
deal during the winter and spring. The 
Sunday-school is raising a fund for the pur- 
chase and support of a memorial crib to be 
placed in St. Giles Hospital for Cripples, in 
memory of its late beloved pastor, Rev. 
Stephen H. Camp, and gave the second and 
last of a series of entertainments for that 
purpose last week, which will enable it to 
give, with the crib, a substantial sum of 
money. This memorial is to be entirely the 
work of the Sunday-school, and seems to be 
particularly appropriate in view of Mr. 
Camp’s deep love of children and keen sym- 
pathy with their sufferings. The Young 
People’s League meet every Sunday evening 
for religious study, and are also carrying on 
a course of debate and literary work during 
the week. 


Cambridge, Mass.—A series of consecra- 
tion talks by the pastor, Mr. Reccord, have 
been held in the vestry of the Third Congre- 
gational Church on Sunday afternoons dur- 
ing April, the results of which were seen on 
Communion Sunday, May 1, when a beauti- 
ful and impressive service was held, and 
twenty-one persons united with the church. 
The Women’s Alliance Branch held the last 
meeting of the season on Friday, April 29. 
It was also the thirteenth anniversary of the 
Branch. 


West Roxbury, Mass.— Mrs. C. W. 
Whittemore read recently an interesting paper 
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before the Alliance on ‘‘German Hymn- 
writers’’?; and Rev. Benjamin F. McDaniel 
of Newton has given a talk on ‘‘The Ma- 
donnas,’’ illustrated by a rare collection of 
prints and photographs. At its annual meet- 
ing the Unitarian Club discussed ‘‘Is Edu- 
cation Productive of Happiness?’’ The last 
parish supper of the season was held the 
6th, and the last Sunday-school party the 
29th. 


American, Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties, having sent ‘a contribution for mission- 
ary uses to the treasurer of the Association for 
two successive years,” the last having been 
placed in his hands “on or before May 1,” are 
entitled to representation at the coming annual 
meeting “‘by the persons of its minister and two 
additional lay delegates.” If any omissions are 
discovered in the list or any society fails to re- 
ceive blank credentials, it is desirable that no- 
tice should be sent to me without delay. 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Se’y. 


Albany, N.Y. 
Andover, N.H. 
Andover, North, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Sera Mass. 
Athol, Mass. :— 

First Cong’! Church. 


Charlestown, N.H. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. :— ; 
First Unitarian Society. 
Unity Church. 

Chicopee, Mass. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Second Unitarian Society. Cohasset, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. Concord, Mass. 
Ayer, Mass. Concord, N.H. 
Baltimore, Md. Decorah, Ia. 

Bangor, Me. Dedham, Mass. 
Barnstable, Mass. Dighton, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. Dover, Mass. 

Bath, N.H. Easton, North, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. Eastport, Me. 


Ellsworth, Me. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Franklin, 

ardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Greenwood, Wis. 
Groton, Mass. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 

First Parish. 

Third Cong’! Society. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Keene, N.H. 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Kingston, Mass. 


Belmont, Mass. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, Dorchester. 
First Church. . 
First Religious Society, 
Roxbury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
First Parish, West Rox- 


ury. 

Arlington Street Church. 

First Parish, Brighton. 

First Congregational So- 
ciety, Jamaica Plain. 

Third Religious Society, 
Dorchester. 

Harvard Church, Charles- 
town. 

Hawes Unitarian Cong’l 
Church, South Boston. 

South Cong’! Church. 

Church of the Disciples. 

Church of Our Father, 
East Boston. 

ny Souls’ Church, Rox- 


ury. 
Christ Church, Dorchester. 
Church of the Unity, Ne- Lancaster, Mass. 
ponset, Lawrence, Kan. 
New South Church. Lawrence, Mass. 
Norfolk Unitarian Church, Leicester, Mass. 


Dorchester. _ Leominster, Mass. 
Unitarian Church, Roslin- Lexington, Mass. 
dale. Lincoln, Mass. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass. 


Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Los magic; Cal. 


3ridgewater, West, Mass. Louisville, Ky. 
Brockton, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. Lynn, Mass. 

Brooklyn, Conn. Madison, Wis. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. :— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 
Third Unitarian Society, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Third Cong’! Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Charleston, S.C, 


Malden, Mass. 

- Marblehead, Mass. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass, : — 

Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS 
Roe of , 
pry? ci 


New England Representative for ... 


Mason’ Hamlin 


Kurtzmann and other makes 


Bargains in second-hand instruments of 
various makes, Pianos for Rental. 


Call or send for Information. 


Mason & Hamlin Bldg., 146 Boylston St, 


Educational. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 A.M. and 
I P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 
FOR GiRLs. Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (4sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


66 West STREET, WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


_College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYs . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

Aim.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

Loca Tion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 


late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. : 
Illustrated circular, 


eee 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°R 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev, E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, ne 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


ee eee 
.. MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

RY N. De NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass, 


Individual 


“THE MORE YOU SAY THE LESS PEOPLE 


REMEMBER.” 


ONE WORD WITH YOU 


SAPOLIO 
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Millbury, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
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Rowe, Mass. 

GE N.J. 

Saco, 

St. Touts) Mo.:— 
Church he the Messiah. 


Nashua, N. St. Paul, Minn. 
Natick, South, Mass. Salem, Mass.:— 
Need ham, ass. First Cong’l Society. 


Newburg, IN NE 

Newburyport, Mass. 

New Orleans, La. 

Newport, R.1. 

Newton, Mass.:— 
Channing Religious Soc’y. 
Society at Newton Centre. 
Society at West Newton. 

New York, N.Y 


Second Church. 
North Society. 
San Francisco, Cal.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Santa Barbara, Ca 
Sharon, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass.:— 
First Cong’ 1 Society. 


Church of it Soule: Springfield, Mass. 
Church of the Messiah. Stoneliam, Mass. 
Lenox Avenue Church. Stow, Mass. 


Northampton, Mass. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 


Sturbridge, Mass. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 


Norton, Mass. Templeton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. Topeka, Kan. 
Orange, N Trenton, N.Y. 
Passaic, N if Troy, N.Y. 
Peabody, Mass. Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. Upton, Mass. 


Pepperell, Mass. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian Church. 

Unitarian Society of Ger- 

mantown. 

Spring Garden Society. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Me.:— 

First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Providence, Ree 

First Cong’ 1 Church. 


Olney Street Cong’! Soc’y, 
Westminster Cong’l Soc’y. 


Quincy, Mass.:— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Wollaston Unitar’n Soc’y. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Revere, Mass.:—_ 
pesoont Bonety: 
Richmond, V 


Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vineland, N.J. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, INV Bie 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, DiC 
Watertown, ‘Mass. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N.H.:— 
First Cong’! Church. 


Liberal Christian Church. 


Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. :— 
Second Parish. 
Church of the Unity. 
South Unitarian Society. 


Rochester, N. Ae 
Rockland, Mass. 


Yarmouth, Me. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Rockville, Conn. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 
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Apr. 30. Society in Beverly, additional (in all Apr. 30. Unity Church of Allston, Boston, on 
PARE. Of) Nainjaa ciniain'e 274) AAO Iaeteine $71.95 ACEOUTDIereeaeiseyetsivteretentet een set ei $10.00 
30. Society in Hudson, additional (in all 30. Society in Watertown............... 58.75 
SZIEB) fetste els: cece, Maman ac ate tele 1.00 30. Society in Brews all had 
30. Society in Northboro, on account...... 25.00 : = ane i ah ee seh my 10.00 
30. Society in Hubbardston........-....... 13.90 30 Snes in Newburyport .. 150.00 
30, Society in Rees ten, Delite, sist ves 50.00 30. Society in Wellesley Hills. 50.00 
30 ue in Medfield: sinsneeeteesccs 50.00 30. Society in Norwe 25.00 
30 1,070.57 30. Society in Billerica, on account........ 50.00 
30 30. Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Bia saeseltew cette owners 68.00 Piadclp Mas Pa., additional (in 
30 100.00 alliPaagene)-awetecsemacaeecs ee nines 25.00 
30. Society in Somerville......... 208.00 30. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill............ 213.00 
30. eee in eos IN Eiiiotivne cere 5.25 30. poe in Harvard, additional (in all P 
30. Society in Fitchburg, additional Lipa) ne elle meen 2 DOE Barz) atten acter ashame stim tes Mees 3.27 
Pst) Gasks caesiions Se wad acon aeecer 151.00 30. Soviet i IME EVOL OKs san seniiseereceeaee 25.00 
30. Hawes Unitarian Congregational So- 30. Second Unitarian Society, Athol....... 40.00 
ciety, Boston) (South)..0..,.00+ «cr. 122.15 30. First Unitarian Society, Chicago, I]l.. 50.00 
30. Society in Fall River 95.05 go. society in) Maldenie-ave. se sise ssc 25.00 
30. Society in Sherborn. . 10.00 KelmoslsnZroat (Oh ohisvolssonancou bee cane soneas 30.00 
30. nec in Newton Hig lands 10,00 30. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal.......... 50.00 
30. Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorches- 30. Society in Middleboro...............+. 10.00 
_,_ ter, Boston 5.00 30. First Congregational Society, Quincy, 100.00 
30. Church of the 30. Society in Marblehead, on account..... 5.00 
ACCOMM alte) avrarer sis ERR oleate 25.00 30. Third Congregational Society, Hing- 
30. pase Re Ge additional (in ham, Onsaccount-iecumacee eee ene a= 5.00 
17) statajesad tele vce ois" crrerateeenetereraiererel egers aie 30.00 
36. Society in Bernardston..ccasese csc css. 10,00 GEORGE W. STONE, 7Zyeas. 
30. Society in Turner’s Falls, additional (in > : 
BLE GS0) Hatetclaycistsioise sreta a Re ee 10.00 25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


GROWING. 


There is no department of our business that is growing 
at a more rapid rate than our trade in Brass Bedsteads. 

Of course there is a reason for all this activity. Prices 
with quality will tell. We aim to handle brass beds just 
as we sell furniture,—in immense quantities for a very 
small profit. : 

We can afford to do this because we do not treat this 
one department by itself, but insist upon viewing it as a 
part of our great business. It is all subject to the law of 
Small profits are made into large ones here only 
, by the volume of patronage. 

Come and see what we save you on a brass bedstead by this method. You will find 
that it pays. to do business with us under the inexpensive roofs of Canal Street. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


Ohe Magnificent Bath System 


ofthe GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 
At Dansville, New York .... 


Over sixty 
Baths and 
No 


>: 


aro 


low cost. 


Unsurpassed in Europe or America for thorough equipment. 
varieties of baths at the command of the physicians in charge. 
table supplied with water from mountain springs of great remedial value. 
possible source of contamination. 

Dr. Titus Munson Coan, who has made a specialty of treatment by nat- 
ural mineral waters, says: “It gives me pleasure to testify to the curative value 
of the Sanatorium Springs as I have found them in practice. Cool, pure, and 


sparkling, they are unsurpassed for table use.’ 
An analysis of this water made at the Columbia Se tox eS Mines by 


Professors Ricketts and Cameron shows that it contains but 84/5 of a grain 
of organic matter to the gallon. Dr. A. N. Bell, editor of the Sanitarian, 
under whose direction this analysis was made, states that “the water is of 


exceptional purity.” 
References to leading physicians given, whenever desired. 


JAMES H. JACKSON, M.D., President, Dansville, N.Y. 


Apr. 29. Society in Springfield.............--.-- $370.00 
29. Society in Berlin........ cee 20.00 
29. Society in Passaic, N.J. - ‘ 10.00 
29. Society in Willimantic, Conu. 5.00 
29. Society in Orange, IN Pee 25.00 
29. Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn.. 30.00 
29. Society in Lawrence, Kan....... 17.20 
29m Society in’ Lynn...... 2.2... 201.00 
29. Society in Whitman......... 10.00 
29. Society in Hudson...... 51.13 
29. Society in Dover. ..<. 102. .20. 00. cece ve 10.00 
29. First Congregational Society, Salem.. 128,00 
29. Unitarian Society of Germantown, 

Philadelphia, Pa., additional...... 225.00 
29. Society in Castine, Me..........++++.++ 5.00 
29. Society in Kingston ba Geiaemawicniistsew cite 58.00 
29. Society in Portland, Ore., on account.. 75.00 
30. Society in Canton........eese sees ence ee 61.00 
30. Society in Westwood, on account...... 20.00 
30. Society in Greenfield. . ae 100,00 
30. New South Church, Boston ease ek 10 00 
30. Christ Church, Dorchester, Boston.. 20.50 
30. New. York "League of Unitarian 
WOMEN .- 200 eee cece cece cere cece eee : 10.00 
30. Society in Groton......+.--02ss0- 2050s 72.00 
30, First Parish, Esabridse, Ge halal J Me 
all $1,112.53).-+-.+--- 362.53 
30. Society in Exeter. INGA T x eheccactireiche 14.00 
30. Society in Lowell. 250.00 
30. Society in Windsor, ‘Vt 13.50 
30. Society in eer Gloncaasance tebe 5.00 
30. Society in Weston, add 
$Z4O)| socieeisccsccer cess sesscees arte 100.00 
30. Socees RITMVV OID UE srermieiciclsinelsiaicieie oie sie 111.00 
30. Wollaston Unitarian Society, Quincy... 50.00 
30. Society i in GP attoriiccie tiaicersiseiecisre ase 10.00 
30. Society in Gloucester ....+.++++.+4+ ++ 50.00 
30. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn......... 10,00 
30. Society in Brattleboro, Vit ecsiie oh Not 50.00 
30. South Congregational Church, Boston, 
additional (in all $2,000)..........- 1,000.00 
3o. First Religious Society in Roxbury, 
OStOD. + +++ epee cere cere cree eee eee 300.00 
zo. Society in Leominster..........+-.-+++ 100.00 
30. Second ah Salem, additional (in 
all $84.25). ++2++ sere rereeen cece sens 10.00 
30. Society in iecestee pees oo a 
$63.25) - Se 1.50 
30. Women’s National a AVILES: i Cononetn eee 10.00 
30. Society in Milwaukee, Wis., additional 
(Gill $275.23) dete we ceel~ ell clo cels ec“ 116.23 
30. Church of the Unity, Neponset, Boston 39.42 
30. Society in Lexington, additional (in a 1 
$172.70) weve eee cece cece ceee cern anes 134.38 
30. Societytin “yde Park 50.00 
30, Societyjin Brockton........++.sseeeees 25.00 


HURCH. 
ARPETS prices. 658. 


aT MANU: JOHN H. Pray, SONS. g 


-FACTURERS” “CARPETS. aND UPHOLSTERY, © 
WASHINGTON ©. STiy y ‘BOSTON. 


OPP: BOYLSTON. STs. 
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Pleasantries. 


A Reasonable Supposition.— ‘‘ Potter 
Palmer is going to build a home that will 
cost $3,000,000.’’ ‘‘That looks as if the 
plumbing was included.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Grandpa invited Dorothy to go with him 
to feed the chickens the morning after her 
arrival at the farm. On her return to the 
house she inquired shyly, ‘‘Grandpa, do all 
hens eat with their noses?’’—/udge. 


‘*T asked little Jim the difference between 
‘inertia’ and ‘momentum.’’’ ‘‘Did he 
know anything about it?’’ ‘‘Yes: he said 
‘inertia’ is something that won’t start, and 
‘momentum’ is something that won’t stop.’’ 
Detroit Free Press. 


““O my friends! there are some specta- 
cles that one never forgets!’’ said a lecturer, 
after giving a graphic description of a terri- 
ble accident he had witnessed. ‘‘I’d like to 
know where they sells ’em,’’ remarked an 
old lady in the audience, who is always 
mislaying her glasses. — 77/-Bits. 


One day an Irishman was taking a walk in 
a small town near Glasgow, when he met an 
old friend. After walking along fhe road 
together, Pat’s friend said to him, ‘‘Have 
you heard the latest news?’’ Pat: ‘‘No: 
what is it?’’ ‘‘There’s a penny off the 
loaf.’” Pat: ‘‘Bedad! and I hope it is off 
the penny ones!’’— 77#- Bits. 


A sign which was productive of much dis- 
cussion was read by the patrons of a small 
laundry establishment in a Massachusetts 
town. It was printed in large letters, on a 
piece of brown paper, and pinned to the door 
of the shop. It ran thus: ‘‘Closed on ac- 
count of sickness till next Monday, or possi- 
bly Wednesday. Iam not expected to live. 
Shall be unable to deliver goods for at least 
a week, in any case.’’— Vouth’s Companion. 


“When I was first married,’’ says Rev. 
Dr. Lorimer, pastor of Tremont Temple, 
Boston, ‘‘f had my strict ideas about Sunday 
observance. Mrs. Lorimer had a colored 
‘aunty’ for cook; and on the first Saturday 
after she came I went into the kitchen, and 
told her I did not want any Sunday work, 
so she could prepare all meals for that day 
beforehand. She didn’t say one word while 
I was talking. Then she looked up, and, 
pointing to the door, exclaimed, ‘Now look 
hyar, Marse George, you jest go in dar and 
*tend to your Christianity, and leave me 
*tend to mah kitchen!’ TI went; and, as near 
as 1 can remember, she had hot dinners Sun- 
days as long as she stayed with us. ’’—/Vew 
York Tribune. 


One of Bishop Lawrence’s Stories. 


Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts tells 
a good story on himself and President Eliot 
of Harvard. When Phillips Brooks was 
elected bishop a few years ago, President 
Eliot met Dr. Lawrence, who was then dean 
of the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, and said to him: ‘‘The Church has 
made the greatest mistake of a lifetime. 
Brooks was the pivot around which we tre- 
volved in Boston. Now you have spread 
him all over the State. Any one would have 
done for bishop.’’ Years after, when 
Phillips Brooks had gone to his reward, and 
Dean Lawrence had been chosen in his place, 
he met President Eliot in the street again. 
The latter was warm in his congratulations. 
““My dear bishop,’’ he said, ‘‘I must con- 
gratulate you. The Church couldn’t have 
made a better selection. [ thought you 
should have been the choice when Brooks 
was chosen.’’ 
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New England Mutual — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897-- $26,939,135.99 
LIABILITIES.........- 24,811,707.55 


_. , $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued.  _. 
ANNUAL Cas distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED ff ees ee 
“ets ecretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
would like an invalid or aged person to care for at her 
Terms reasonable. 


vans Steser, Become, S44") THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


VEUVE CHAFFARD 
PURE OLIVE 


Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


AN EXPERIENCED NURSE 


7D 
ih 


i 


FULL BINTS? 
IN HONEST BOTTLES. 


S. S. PIERCE Co., 


IMPORTERS AND GROCERS, 


COR. TREMONT & BEACON STREETS, . 
COPLEY. SQUARE Se5 =e 
CENTRAL WHARF (Wholesale), . 


COOLIDGE’S CORNER,. ... . 


FULL QUARTS. FULL HALF PINTS. 


BOSTON. 


BROOKLINE. 


